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Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





HE alarm clock has out- 
grown its name. It started 
life as a wake-up call; and 


now it is used more often as a 
timepiece than as a call-clock. 


To ring on time an alarm clock 
mustrunontime. So today, inthe 
home, in business, in industry,— 
everywhere—the good alarm 
clock is known as an efficient, 
economical timekeeper. 


In most homes, it starts the day. 
Then its duties have just begun. 
It has become the household time- 
keeper because it is accurate, de- 
pendable, willing. 


Lots of homes use more than 
one alarm clock. You find them 
telling time in the kitchen, living- 
room, bathroom, laundry, and 
garage. 

In shops, offices and _ stores 
where service counts for more 
than show, you find alarm clocks 
on duty. 


In these uses as a timekeeper, 
the alarm clock has made good. 


Whenever a practical timepiece 
is needed, put an alarm clock on 


the job. 


Westclox alarms have done 
much to raise the standard of 
alarm clock efficiency. 


A better method of clock mak- 
ing is back of Westclox success. 
All Westclox alarms have this 
patented construction. Needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel 
greatly reduce friction in the 
movement. 


That is why Westclox are such 
good timekeepers. That is why 
it has been impossible to supply 
the demand for Westclox even 
with an output that has increased 
steadily from year to year. 


Your dealer will be glad to 
show you the Westclox line. A 
choice of styles at different prices. 
They all bear the family name, 
Westclox; that is your guaranty of 
good time-keeping. Look for the 
word, Westclox, on the dial of the 
alarm you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westilox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—A merica—Lookout—I ronclad—Bingo—Sleep-Meter 


La Salle, Ill., U.S.A 


Factories at Peru, Ill. 






Orange and buff tag 
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Simply a few pulls on its chain and the heaviest car is raised or lowered 
without danger and without exertion. 


Every motorist has dreaded using the ordinary jack—an unpleasant operation, to say the least, and constantly fraught with 
danger and much tiresome work. Now all the unpleasant, disagreeable features have been entirely eliminated by the Weed 
Chain-Jack. With it, whether raising or lowering the car, you are always out of harm’s way—No knocking of head, or soiling 
of clothes against springs or other projections—No skinning of knuckles or flying up of a “handle’—No chance of the car 
coming down, often resulting in serious bodily injury—Infinitely easier to operate than any jack on the market. 

To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get down inacramped, Once in place you never have totouch a Weed Chain-Jack. You donot 
strained position and grovel inthe mud, grease or dust under a car to work have to crawl underneath to either raise or lower the car and after the car 
a “handle” that is apt to fly up, with unpleasant results. To lift a car with is lowered, you haul the jack out from under the car by the chain. Much 
the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a few pulls on its endless chain while you superior in safety, economy, utility, simplicity and construction, 

stand erect—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projections, To P ¢ P P 

lower acar pullthechaininoppositedirection. Upordown, there’snolabor. You will never be satisfied with any other if once you use a 


Weed Chain-Jack 


Powerful—Safe—Easily Operated 


Has a strong cap, providing the kind of re pst from which an axle will not slip, while a 5road base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven 
roads. Every Weed Chain-Jack is submitted to a lifting test and will support over twice the weight it is ever required tolift. Never gets out of 
order. Gears and chain wheels protected by a stamped-stecl housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent rusting. 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an auxiliary step as illusye TRIAL COUPON 























MADE IN FOUR SIZES trated above. When in operative position this step adds two inches aes 
to the height of the Jack, J ieee 
. ie - p " 
Size | overe | "Raed" |wilt Aue Sip Up| Price 10 Days’ Trial ° ; 
x your dealer et ee goad ep ane sine i e c aun 1 — 
: é : pleasure cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will sen e ain Oo. 

BI aw 3 tees [ee echo es ine = 3:38 you one, all charges prepaid. For deliveryinCanadasend @ Dept. AA 

12inch 12 inches |18% inches} No. Aux. Step | $ 7.50 $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck * P 

12inch Track| 12 inches |19% inches) No. Aux. Step | $15.00 size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and Bridgeport, Conn. 
we will refund your money. Use the coupon. @ Gentlemen: 

















50 
« es Enclosed find 599 Send 
American Chain Company, Incorporated - sus WendGleaeiock Gane, al 


It is understood I am to try it for 10 


a e @ days, and if not satisfied I am to re- 
Bridgeport \¢/ Connecticut ¢” _turn it and you will refund the purchase 
* price. 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario Ag 
rf BS De TOMB in cescisingcnaceuatasdaeasdetseewsccandes 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World o 
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The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. e Address 
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one of the fragrance of a clover field. This is because— 


‘Ge=: is a sweetness about clothes washed with Ivory Soap that reminds 


Ivory’s rich, copious, bubbling, lively lather cleans them thoroughly. 
It rinses so easily that not a particle of the suds remains in the fabric. 


And, most important, it has the pleasant, unobtrusive, clean odor of 
the highest grade materials of which soap can be made. 


Not even Nature’s own purifiers—sun, air and water—can counterfeit the dis- 
tinctive freshness which makes the Ivory washed garment such a satisfaction. 
Cor. 
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The Red Tide In April and May things 

f Battl looked exceedingly dark 
oe oe for the cause of democ- 
is Turning = racy. +~Both the English 
and the French lines were 
staggering under the Kaiser’s desperate 
blows. ‘The Picardy offensive had cost 
the Allies a hundred thousand prisoners 
and a thousand guns; in the Flanders 
drive they had lost all the high ground 
from Ypres to Vimy, lost more than 
they had been able to conquer in two 
years of costly fighting. And at the end 
of May Hindenburg struck south, 
across the scene of Nivelle’s attack 
a year ago. In five days the 
Kaiser’s outposts were again at 
the Marne. 

Up to the first week in June 
prospects for a speedy Allied 
victory were not at all promising. 
It was the darkness just before 
dawn. 

American troops checked ‘the 
German rush on the Marne. At 
the critical moment they blocked 
the road to Paris. The new Ger- 
man onslaught between Montdid- 
ier and Noyon, with Compiegne 
for its object, stopped almost be- 
fore it started. With American 
reserves accumulating at the rate 
of 200,000 a month, the danger of 
a decisive German victory on the 
western front was past. Hinden- 
burg will assuredly land more 
heavy blows before winter, but 
they will be parried. The spring 
crisis is over. June has demon- 
strated that thesummer campaigns 
in the west will prove equally 
disappointing to the Kaiser. 

But June has done even more. 
It has shown that the collection 
of racial fragments known as 
Austria-Hungary is on its last legs. 


uv Uv 


Hunger is The course of 
D » events in Emperor 

wmocmeey® Karis Goel 
Best Ally bears a striking re- 


semblance to the 
disintegration that caused Russia’s 
downfall. Bothstates consisted of 
hostile nationalities held together 
by force; in Austria as in Russia 
the suppressed nationalities have 
been dreaming of liberation for 
many years, and in both countries 
actual physical hunger, greatest 
of all revolutionary agitators, is 
giving the masses the courage to 
unfurl the red flag of rebellion. 


The unexpected endurance of Austria- 
Hungary has been one of the marvels of 
the world war. Russia smashed the 
Austrian armies in 1914 and in 1916; 
Serbia kicked the Austrian invaders 
across the Danube in 1915; Italy was 
steadily pushing them back until last fall. 
Single-handed the Austrians did not win 
one campaign. Almost every army could 
and did beat them, yet the moribund 
empire hung together and came back. 

Now the hour of the Hapsburg dynasty 
seems to have struck. Beaten on the 


Lat 


é 
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The collapse of Austria demonstrates once again the value of 
sea power and the need of more American dread- 


naughts carrying batteries like the above 


Piave, bankrupt, torn by internal dis- 
sensions, this racial zoo seems about to 
fly to pieces. The animals are hungry. 
Starvation is making them desperate. 
They are attacking the ever-weakening 
bars while the keeper is dodging Italian 
bayonets. Unless Germany or the near 
harvest can bring speedy, instant relief, 
the map of southeastern Europe is about 
to experience profound and_ lasting 
changes. It is not at all impossible that 
the dream of Jugo-Slav independence will 
be realized before peace is declared. 
‘ vu OU 
Four years ago, 
waltz music, sym- 
phonies, operettas 
and immigrants 
constituted the 
bulk of Austria’s exports familiar 
in the United States. The average 
American knew little of Austria 
and cared less. Today he follows 
every turn of Austrian affairs with 
breathless interest. Even in the 
remotest mountain villages of the 
Far West he knowsthatthe success 
or failure of the incipient revolu- 
tion will mean joy or sorrow to 
thousands of American families. 
If Austria goes to pieces before 
winter, the war will be shortened 
by at least a year, hundreds of 
thousands of American boys will 
be saved from death or mutilation. 

The saving of these precious 
American lives through the im- 
pending collapse of Austria-Hun- 
gary will be due largely to the 
command of the sea exercised by 
the navies of the Allied nations. 
At last the full effects of the 
blockade against the Central 
Powers are making themselves 
felt. Not only are they despe- 
rately short of food, but they are 
also suffering from a lack of a 
long list of the most common 
articles such as thread, shoe laces 
and other indispensable things of 
which there is an abundance in 
the countries adjacent to the non- 
Germanic sea. Slowly, steadily, 
surely, the thousands of Allied 
warships are drawing theeconomic 
noose tighter and tighter around 
the Kaiser’s neck. Napoleon and 
our own South experienced similar 
pangs of strangulation before they 
surrendered. Now it is the Cen- 
tral Powers’ turn. 

All of which proves the need of 
an adequate American navy, of 
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Austria is 
Beaten by 
Allied Ships 
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dreadnaughts and battle cruisers in sufh- 
cient numbers to keep the sea lanes open 
under all circumstances. If America at the 
earliest possible moment builds a fleet of 
first-line fighting ships the equal to any 
navy afloat, invasion of the American 
continent will become impossible. 


UU 


Publishers Publishers of American 
periodicals have not been 
Must Ask ty of profiteering. 
Higher Rates Though the price of paper, 
ink, paste, of chemicals 
used in photo-engraving and of other ma- 
terial doubled in the past three years, though 
wages in the print shops went up, the cost 
of the periodicals to buyers and subscribers 
was not increased until very recently. And 
the direct and final cause compelling the 
publishers to increase their prices was the 
drastic lift given the postage rates. In order 
to meet these increased postage rates and 
to cover the growing cost of manufacture at 
least partially, the publishers of SUNSET 
are forced to increase the news stand price 
to twenty cents, beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue. The subscription price after 
August 15 will be two dollars a year except 
in the “Sunset Country,” the eleven Far 
Western states of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 
In this territory the annual subscription 
price will remain at a dollar and a half for 
the present. 
Until August 15 the publishers will accept 
subscriptions at the old rate from any part 
of the United States. 


uv 


Victory by The world situation 
pa at the beginning of 

ttrition July may be summar- 
Too Costly ized briefly as follows: 


On the side of the 
Central Powers Austria-Hungary has 
grown too weak to undertake a large- 
scale, effective attack 
without German aid; 
Bulgaria could attack, 
but. won’t, having 
nothing to gain by an 
offensive. Tottering 
Turkey is unable to 
strike a blow except 
at unarmed Arme- 
nians. And Germany 
has but one real offen- 
sive punch left. If 
that punch fails to 
bring a decisive vic- 
tory she will be on 
the defensive till the 
end of the war—unless 
she receives a wholly 
improbable accession 
of man-power and re- 
sources from Russia. 
Among the Allied 
nations, neither 
France nor England 
could, unaided, un- 
dertake an offensive 
onascalelarge enough 
to gain a decisive vic- 
tory. Italy has the 
man-power to defeat 
an unassisted, unbol- 
stered Austria on 
Italian ground, but 
Italy alone could not 
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penetrate the fastnesses of the Alps into 
the heart of the enemy’s country. 

A decisive victory in 1919 depends, 
therefore, almost solely upon the ability 
of the United States to supply that mar- 
gin of hitting strength required to break 
clean through the German lines—always 
provided that internal upheavals do not 
put one or both of the principal enemies 
out of commission next winter. If the 
Central Europe harvest is early and 
abundant enough, if the Ukraine and 
Russia and Rumania yield a surplus of 
food great enough to supply a tolerably 
good ration for the enemy populations 
this fall and next winter, then it is up to 
the United States to supplement English, 
French and Italian efforts with that mar- 
gin of strength which will insure victory. 

Given that margin, a speedy victory 
can be obtained only through the deter- 
mined, grim, teeth-clenching sacrifice of 
scores of divisions. The attack must be 
made with a mass of men and guns heavy 

enough to break clear. 4 
through and_ keep ep 
going. That is the 
| | method of theGerman 
general staff. It ig- 











a 
) nores initial losses, no 
matter how heavy, so 
5 long as there is a 
» chance of breaking 
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tte na allio: 


through. Nivelle used 
this method and made 
the greatest French 
= since the first 

attle of the Marne, 
only to be stopped at 
the decisive moment 
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to Paris before the advancing boches 


juouaue onion scueethen on PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Standards of victory. On the Marne the fighting Soldiers of the Sea, the American 
marines, carried these flags into the battle that blocked the road 


had been 


by politicians whose fears 
Asa 


aroused by the heavy casualties. 
result all the sacrifices were in vain. 

It took the British troops two years to 
wrest the Flanders heights from the 
enemy. In those two years they suffered 
at least a million casualties. The Ger- 
mans lost probably 200,000 men in two 
weeks, but in those two weeks they re- 
conquered all the heights. 

If the enemy is to be beaten to his 
knees next year, we must not flinch at the 
cost. It is aie to suffer 600,000 casual- 
ties in three months of incessant attacks 
than to spend four times the lives and the 
effort to accomplish the same thing piece- 
meal in three years. 
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Can Russia Russia is the world’s fore- 
C Back, ™0st puzzle today, with 

ome ®ack; as many solutions as there 
and When? are minds. To hear John 


Reed, ex-Bolshevik am- 
bassador to and war correspondent from 
the United States, one is lead to the 
conclusion that Bolshevism saved Russia 
and transformed it into a paradise on 
earth. One’s only wonder is why the 
rest of the world does not hasten to follow 
the example of Russia forthwith. On the 
other hand, a succession of eye-witnesses, 
of men and women who not merely visited 
Russia and hobnobbed with Lenine, but 
who worked and made a living there, 
attest that brotherly love is absent, that 
crass selfishness of individual, group, 
class and community guides the actions of 
the Russians under the sway of Bolshe- 
vism, that famine, 
disorder, disorganiza- 
tion, crimeand disease 
followed the rule of 
the proletariat, and 
that any invader who 
can restore order, 
banish hunger and 
supply commodities 
will find little resist- 
ance. Even those 
with Socialist enthusi- 
asms like Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse, whose 
article on page II 
gives a vivid account 
of the industrial 
chaos, refuse to admit 
that Bolshevism has 
any relation to the 
Marxian system. 

Most observers, 
however, agree that a 
purely Japanese inter- 
vention _ penetrating 
deeply into Siberia 
would be impolitic, as 
it might drive the 
balance of Russia into 
the Kaiser’s arms. 
Yet an international 
expedition with a 
large proportion of 
American troops 
would apparently * 
welcomed with open 
arms. But will it 
pay? Will the diver-. 
sion ‘of ships, troops 
and material from the 
vital western front be 
justified by the re- 
sults? That is the 


eas 
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Shipworkers in the interior of a wooden hull listening to a speaker who is urging them to greater efforts. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WEBSTER & STEVENS, SEATTLE 
These men and their colleagues in 


the steel-yards work in “bone dry” territory, yet the average output per man is higher than the individual 
production of the Pacific Coast workers manning the shipyards in “wringing wet™ localities 


delicate question confronting the Presi- 
dent. It is extremely doubtful whether 
such a diversion could make Russia an 
active, fighting partner of the Allies again. 
If it cannot, the effort should not be made. 
Victory will free Russia from the German 
yoke anyway. As to her internal troubles, 
she must follow the example of Mexico 
and try to relieve the pain without armed 
assistance from other countries. 
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Does Whisky t is rather astonishing, 
nl to put it mildly, that 
wie~es a man of Bainbridge 
Tonnage Output Colby’s standing should 
predict the partial col- 

lapse of the shipbuilding program if the 
shipyard workers were deprived of 
alcoholic stimulants through national 
prohibition. So far as Pacific Coast 
conditions are concerned, this is not true. 
The shipyards of Oregon and Washington 
are operating under bone-dry conditions; 
in the Los Angeles district partial pro- 
hibition prevails and the San Francisco 
district is dripping with alcoholic mois- 
ture. If the fears of Colby and Hurley 
were based on solid fact, the output of 
the Oregon and Washington yards should 
be smaller than the production of the 
San Francisco district. It happens that 
things are exactly reversed. From avail- 
able partial data it is indicated that the 
yards of Portland and Oregon have the 
highest average output per man on the 
Pacific Coast; Tacoma probably stands 


second, Seattle third, Los Angeles fourth 
and San Francisco, wettest of them all, 
brings up the rear. All of which proves 
that the lack or abundance of beer and 
booze have little effect upon the ship- 
yard worker’s efficiency; his output de- 
pends upon quite different factors. 

Yet we believe that total national pro- 
hibition at this time would be a mistake. 
Throughout the country the saloon is 
being closed up so fast that the Anti- 
Saloon League will shortly have to look 
for new fields. Around military establish- 
ments and training camps wide dry zones 
prevail. Regulation of the liquor traffic 
is becoming sharper every day. National 
prohibition right now would produce 
economic losses running into hundreds of 
millions, a loss that can be avoided by a 
gradual liquidation of the booze business. 
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Production, And it is still true that 
Politici ships are the crux of the 
onan war problem. Even 
and Labor though the submarine is 

checked, new 


perry 
construction is barely balancing the sink- 
ings. If normal losses and the tonnage 
damaged but not sunk by torpedo and 
mine are added, the world’s available 
cargo capacity is probably still showing 
a slight decrease. When the require- 
ments of a million and a half American 
troops in France are added to all the other 
demands and compared with the avail- 
able tonnage, the acute need of the great- 


est possible speed in the shipyards be- 
comes patent. 

But Congress, at the behest of trade 
unions—strikes in the shipyards were 
actually threatened—is by legislation 
specifically prohibiting the use of efficiency 
methods and the payment of premiumsand 
bonuses for exceptional ability and service 
in warwork. Yet the Shipping Board itself, 
in its award of an extra wage increase of 
ten per cent, made this raise a bonus 
applicable only to Pacific Coast ship- 
yard workers who put in six full days a 
week. Unfortunately pressure by the 
unions forced the abolition of the full- 
time clause. 

Some men are inherently faster workers 
than others. But all men are human. 
Unless a reward is hung up, only the ex- 
ceptional man will stretch his effort to 
the limit. Congress is willing to pro- 
hibit the offer of a stimulant to fast 
workers, is willing deliberately to hold 
them to the level of the pay received by 
the slow ones, the slackers, shirkers and 
inexperienced craftsmen. At a time when 
every device to speed up production 
should be welcomed with wide open arms, 
this attitude of Congress is incompre- 
hensible except on the assumption that it 
is based on political fear and cowardice. 

It is universally admitted that time- 
study and kindred efficiency methods 
increase the output. Though the unions 
have a right to fight against the abuse of 
these methods, to demand that the rights 
of the worker be fully protected in the 








introduction of a bonus system, yet this 
is no time absolutely to bar any method 
which, admitted, increases the individual 
output. There will be abundant time 
to work out protective regulations when 
the war is won. 
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Protection § The meanest among the 
for Moth war profiteers has been 
or Mothers located. He lives in Los 
of Soldiers Angeles and loans money 
to the poor. Three years 
ago a widow with three sons borrowed 
two hundred dollars from him on a chattel 
mortgage. She paid and she paid but 
the debt kept growing. In June the total 
she had paid the money lender on the 
original debt exceeded six hundred dollars, 
yet he claimed that the widow owed him 
seven hundred dollars more. He had a 
trust deed to the little home to show, and 
so he set in motion the legal machinery 
to sell that little home. 

The widow was helpless. Two of the 
boys were fighting in France; the third 
boy was an invalid. The law was with 
the money lender. It protected the 
property of the soldier boys, but it left 
their mother without redress. The time 
for the auction of the home was but twelve 
hours distant when a reporter from the 
Los Angeles Times published the facts. 

When the hour for the sale arrived, 
five hundred bidders were present. They 
carried a strong rope, a long rope, a stout 
rope with a running noose conspicuous 
atoneend. Asa result of their presence— 
with the rope—the money lender eagerly 
signed a quitclaim deed releasing the 
widow from the debt and returned to her 
almost three hundred dollars in cash, repre- 
senting the excess interest he had collected. 

A moratorium for the benefit of the 
widowed mothers of American soldiers 
has been informally established in Los 
Angeles. It is time that Congress take 
formal action along similar lines. 
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PHOTO BY ESPEDOHL STUDIO, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


The Liberty Temple of Aberdeen, Washington, was built on a Sunday by 677 mechanics, who 
worked from seven in the morning till eleven at night. All material and all services 
used in the construction of this 50 by 130 foot building were donated. 

Now a Red Cross Temple is being built in a similar manner 


An Experiment Try the following experi- 
in the N ment: Pick out a rainy 
inthe New district and a barn with 
Outdoor Life a leaky roof and gaping 

walls. Move into that 
barn with a blanket, a toothbrush and 
sixty pounds of bricks. Carry those 
bricks around in rain and heat twelve or 
fourteen miles a day. When you are not 
carrying bricks, dig holes all day and half 
the night. When you are through 
promenading with the bricks or digging, 
eat your beans out of a wash basin, light 
your pipe, pick out the least wet and 
drafty spot in the barn and contemplate 
the beauties of the manure pile on the 
other side of the yard, varying this 
occupation now and then by shifting to a 
softer location in the damp hay. Con- 
tinue this experiment for at least six 
weeks, sprinkling your person plentifully 
but usefully wih insect powder and 
taking a weekly bath out of a tin cup. 
At the end of the six weeks watch some- 
one put up a temporary wooden structure 
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These wounded soldiers have returned from France. They are now regaining their health in 
the good old U. S. and, to judge from appearances, the process seems 
to be an extremely pleasant one 


a hundred yards from the barn. Watch 
him put up a stove, tables, chairs, a 
phonograph, a shelf with tobacco, candy 
and similar articles, a counter with hot 
coffee and doughnuts. When that fellow 
is done and waves at you to come over, 
wouldn’t you make the hundred yards in 
nothing flat? 

Multiply this experiment by a million, 
add night raids, daylight bombardments, 
a foreign language and homesickness, and 

ou have a picture of what the boys in 
Disaes are up against. All honor to them 
for it! After all, the Hun isn’t their great- 
est foe. The worst menace to them is the 
drab monotony of life in the field, the total 
lack of the small conveniences we never 
notice until they are gone, the endless 
succession of discomforts, dirt and mean 
miseries from which there are only two 
avenues of escape: the French inn with 
wine and worse things and the Red 
Triangle hut. 

In which place would you prefer to find 
your boy? 

The Red Triangle of the Y. M. C. A. 
has the same meaning for the unwounded 
boys that the Red Cross has for those who 
have suffered bodily injury. As the war 
goes on, the work of the Red Triangle 
becomes of daily increasing importance. 
Remember that the boys in France are 
digging trenches—and graves—for you. 
Dig into your pocket for them. 
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Speechless In Oregon, Oswald West, 
Gleesatens former governor, is seek- 

ing the Democratic sena- 
in Oregon torial nomination. Sena- 


tor McNary, incumbent, 
desires to succeed himself, but the two 
candidates are not making the welkin 
ring with their claims and protestations. 


Very weny they decided that Hooveriz- 
ing applied even to politics in war time 
and agreed not to go out campaigning, 


but to let the voters do the deciding 
without noisy aid. 

Unfortunately this example has not 
been followed elsewhere. Throughout 


' the Far West primaries have been or will 


be held all summer long and the number 
of candidates is legion. Everywhere the 
politicians are beating the tom-tom, 
raising issues and demolishing them, 
building platforms and laying in a supply 
of verbal Mills bombs for the enemy, but 
the public pays little heed. It is too busy 
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with war work, too absorbed on the great 
drama staged in Europe to watch the 
antics of the politicians. 

Perhaps the bitterest fight in the Far 
West centers around the California 
gubernational election. Of the multi- 
tudinous candidates at least two, Francis 
Heney and Charles Fickert, district 
attorney of San Francisco, are known 
nationally. William D. Stephens, former 
member of Congress and present incum- 
bent, was lifted into the governor’s chair 
when Hiram Johnson went to Washing- 
ton. Stephens, Fickert and J. O. Hayes, 
publisher of the San Jose Mercury, are 
trying for the Republican nomination. 
Heney and Thomas L. Woolwine, an ex- 
district attorney of Los Angeles, are con- 
tending for the Democratic nomination. 
Each candidate has a platform consisting 
of planks on economy, the war, prohibi- 
tion, the Mooney case, the I. W. W. and 
other subjects, but the indifference of the 
voters is so pronounced that the most 
reliable of political prophets decline to 
venture a forecast as to the outcome. 

The average man everywhere would 
heave a sigh of relief if the candidates 
would adopt the Oregon idea, abandon 
all campaigning and allow the voters to 
make up their minds without partisan din. 
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Planning of | Remember how the news- 
P Work P#pers used to howl, in the 

eace WWOFK old days before the war, 
Should Begin whenever Congress ex- 


ceeded a billion in its ap- 
What’s a billion among 


propriations? 
Spending billions is 


friends nowadays? 
becoming a habit. 

Let us hope that this habit will not die 
with the war. Let us hope that, when 
peace comes, we will be just as ready to 
spend billions for constructive work as we 
are now spending them to destroy the 
curse of militarism. 

Thirty million horsepower are running 
to waste in the brawling streams of the 
Far West alone. It will take centuries to 
harness them if the work is left to private 
enterprise based on profit. A few hun- 
dred million dollars invested collectively, 
not for profit, but for the common bene- 
fit, would electrize almost every mile of 
railroad in the Far West, supply almost 
every home with electric power for a hun- 
dred purposes and conserve both fuel and 
human labor. 

As Secretary Lane in a recent memo- 
randum to the President points out, the 
Far West contains fifteen million irrigable 
acres of government land and some fifty 
million acres of cut-over forest land that 
is privately owned. Only a very small 
fraction of these lands will be made pro- 
ductive during the life of the present gen- 
eration if private enterprise is to under- 
take the task, with profit the incentive. 
Only by collective action, through gov- 
ernment appropriation of a few hundred 
million dollars, can the work be under- 
taken on an adequate scale. 

There is no reason why it should not be 
undertaken, why the necessary surveys 
and plans should not be started right now. 
When peace comes the nation will have to 
find employment for a million men at 
least. The labor and the land will be 
available; the capital can be found. And 
the laborers will go to work with vim and 
energy because they will be spurred on by 
the knowledge that they are building 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


homes for themselves, laying the founda- 
tion for their own future. 

By all means let Congress set aside a 
few millions right now to begin the plan- 
ning for the reconstruction period. 
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The Greatest Just to look at him, he did 
Bull Calf not differ materially from 
— others of his kind. He was 
in the World merely a handsome Hol- 
stein bull calf six months 

old, snuggling up to his fifteen-year-old 
keeper when the two entered the auction 
ring. But the buyers rolled uptheirsleeves 
grimly. The first bid was $5000. The 
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which, consuming the same amount of 
feed, produces only 20 pounds of butter 
fat. ‘he champion’s mother, May Echo 
Sylvia, produced 152.1 pounds of milk in 
one day, 1005 pounds in seven days, 
12,898 pounds in a hundred days, not 
mentioning three other world’s records. 

This phenomenal milk production is 
transmitted by heredity. ‘lhe progeny of 
the bull calf will add many pounds of 
milk per day to the production of the Far 
Western dairy herds. ‘The acquisition of 
that bull took courage and a long purse, 
but the effect of the improved strain on 
the dairy industry of the Far West will 
last for generations. 





This is Carnation King Sylvia, the highest-priced bovine specimen in the world. Elbridge A. 
Stuart of Seattle—first from the left—paid $106,000 for the six-months-old bull calf in 
order to bring a strain of the world's best milking blood into Far Western dairy herds 


second bid was double this amount. 
When the offer reached $40,000, ten bid- 
ders remained in the ring. At $75,0Cc0 
only four were left, and two more dropped 
out when the bids exceeded $90,0co. The 
youthful caretaker of the calf began to 
cry; a woman clerk burst into tears; one 
of the auctioneers, overwrought by the 
excitement, sobbed aloud. When the 
animal was knocked down to Elbridge A. 
Stuart, president of the Carnation Stock 
Farms, for the world’s record price of 
$106,000, the hundreds of men va 
gathered around the ring broke into loud 
cheers. And through it all Carnation 
King. Sylvia, overlord of all the Holstein 
Friesian breed, calmly and contentedly 
chewed his cud, indifferent to the fact 
that he had brought twice the price ever 
paid for a bull or a cow. 

Carnation King Sylvia is now at the 
Carnation Stock Farm near Seattle, hav- 
ing traveled to his new home by express 
on the fastest passenger train. His value 
is based on the obvious fact that a cow 
which consumes five dollars’ worth of feed 
a week and produces 30 pounds of butter 
fat is worth a great deal more than a cow 


The mobilization of 
Chinese labor behind the 
European battle-front to 
aid the Allies has been 
going on now for several 
years. There are at present more than 
two hundred thousand Chinese helping 
out behind the French firing line. 
Now Japanese labor is being sought in 
the supreme effort to obtain more man- 
power against the Teutons. French 
agents in the land of the Mikado have 
arranged for a thousand Japanese factory 
workers to go over-seas. These workmen, 
skilled in modern industry, are to labor 
in the munitions plant of France’s capital. 
The agency by which these Nipponese 
will be placed at France’s disposal is the 
Nippon Colonization Company. The 
contract has been signed on behalf of 
France by representatives of the French 
Government. 

The arrangement, significantly, con- 
tains the clause that the Japanese labor 
may remain in France to work after the 
war. In this respect it is identical with 
that entered into by French interests and 
Chinese labor. From all indications the 


Japan Sends 
Its Workers 


Into France 








To 


Orientals intend to take advantage of 
this opening in the western world. 

te ans this has a bigger bearing on 
the destiny of the Pacific than we realize. 
The Great War has thrown all the world 
into the melting pot—in it may well be 
lost the shibboleths of race, the fetish of 
color, the grind of East against West, 
along with autocracy and international 
brigandage. Making the world safe for 
democracy may hinge far more upon 
democracy among races than we white 
lords of creation have yet realized. 
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Corralling When Uncle Sam clamped 
Le Orient’ down the lid on the ex- 
the Vrients  jortation of steel a year 
Iron Market ago, he gave Japan’s iron 


industry the biggest boost ‘ 


it has ever received. 

Helped on by the Great 
War, Nippon’s production of 
iron is mounting higher day 
by day. In 1910 Japan pro- 
duced 200,000 tons of pig tron 
and steel while consuming 
700,000. Now she is turning 
out 500,000 tons with a total 
consumption of 1,200,000 
tons and, spurred on by the 
American embargo on steel, 
the Japanese Schwabs are 
expanding their output so 
tremendously that in a few 
months the Mikado’s land 
will meet her own needs. 
The Imperial Government 
Steel Works in Japan is 
doubling its output. Baron 
Okura’s Penhsihu works in 
Manchuria has been enlarged 
to produce 100,000 tons this 
year—the deposits contain 
120,000,000 tons for develop- 
ment, with the blast furnaces 
at the mouth of the coal pits 
but six miles from the ore and 
the limestone for flux out- 
cropping nearby. In Korea 
an ore field estimated to 
contain 200,000,000 tons at 
Mosan, is being opened by 
the Mitsubishi interests. In 
northern Japan the Hokkaido 
plants which seemed a failure 
are now turning out a 200,000 
yen profit each term. A 
second Manchurian plant, 
owned jointly by Japanese 
interests and Chinese, has 
just completed an installation at An-shan- 
chang, and more blast furnaces planned. 

Japan’s command of the iron resources 
of East Asia promises to make her truly 
the Britain of the Orient. Not only 
has Japan fallen heir to the oriental 
market for American, British, and Ger- 
man iron, the stimulus to Nipponese 
production must make itself felt in com- 
petition for western markets. Before the 
great war a ton of iron could be produced 
in America for $11, in China for $6. Even 
with a freight rate of $3 a ton through the 
Panama route, it has been pointed out 
by The Far Eastern Review, Chinese iron 
could be put into Pittsburg at less cost 
than the eh furnaces there could pro- 
duce it. The entrance of American in- 
terests into cheap Chinese iron production 
should be one of the first steps under- 
taken after the great settlement. 
“Without an adequate tariff protection 
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for the United States,” said one of 
America’s great steel magnates who now 
has control of our shipbuilding, “Japan 
will not only dominate the Orient in the 
steel trade, but will dominate the Pacific.” 

This warning was uttered by Charles 
M. Schwab three years ago. His vision 
is becoming fact every day as our Japan- 
ese ally breaks the iron bondage which has 
shackled her. 
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Following There is far more romance 
the Lead of in the name “eagle” when 


applied to an American 
aviator in France than 
when it was borne by a 
pathetic young prince at the French 
court. And aviation, itself, is the most 


the ““Ace” 


picturesque branch of modern warfare. 





world is not measured by its length in 
time but by what it has accomplished.” 
Here is evidence of spiritual preparedness, 
at the age of twenty-two, for the work 
which destiny has entrusted to him. 
Not less interesting and valuable is the 
story of his physical preparation for an 
unforeseen duty. 

According to his father (Dr. W. W. 
Campbell, Director of Lick Observatory) 
Douglas spent his first thirteen years on 
Mt. Haden, exploring every ridge and 
canyon of the mountain and learning to 
shoot straight by using his .22 on ground 
squirrels and all the swinging bottles the 
Ghenvaane settlement could furnish. 
This outdoor boyhood laid the foundation 
for the athletic records he made later, 
in school and college, and for his high 
scholarship, as well. Before he left the 
mountain he had learned to 
drive an automobile over the 
tortuous roads which climb 
to the observatory and no 
subsequent sport ever sup- 
planted in his interest the 
operation of a motor vehicle. 
Before he was allowed to 
run a car by himself he 
would go into the garage, 
day after day, week after 
week, and sit in the driver’s 
seat and work the wheel, levers 
and pedals by the hour to 
meet all the road conditions 
he could imagine. When 
finally he was allowed to 
guide a car down the twisting 
road from the peak, the 
mechanism of the auto was 
as familiar to him as his own 
muscles and employed with 
as little thought. He could 
concentrate upon direction 
and upon whatever was in 
his way. He became a per- 
fect chauffeur. 

When young Campbell 
graduated from motoring 
over difficult roads to motor- 
ing along the more “ticklish” 
lanes of the air, there is 
no doubt that his method 
was the same. Long before 
he actually flew, he must 


wei “= have spent days in the han- 
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Douglas Campbell, of Mt. Hamilton, California, the first all-American 


trained aviator to bring down a boche plane and 
the first American “ace” 


None of this quality is lost in the case of 
Lieutenant Douglas Campbell, the first 
all-American trained aviator to bring 
down a boche ’plane and the first Ameri- 
can “ace.” Lieutenant Campbell is all 
the more an “eagle” for having grown his 
pin feathers in a home nest on the top- 
most peak of Mt. Hamilton, in California, 
where the great Lick telescope helps 
toward an entente with the stars. 
Douglas Campbell’s success in France 
means more than a romantic performance 
of a picturesque military service. In the 
first place, the young aviator has himself 
expressed a philosophy which should 
guide us all in these times of increasing 
sacrifice. From the submarine zone, on 
his way to France a year ago, he wrote to 
his parents: “Should I fail to return, I 
hope you will remember that it is merely 
a misfortune, not a calamity. For the 
value of a man’s life to the progress of the 


gar, in the pilot’s seat, prac- 
ticing with the mechanism 
of the airplane as he had 
practiced when an_ eager 
youngster in the garage near 
the sky in California. By such prelimi- 
naries flight soon became as unconscious 
as swimming. He was in very truth an 
eagle, with a concentration as keen. 
In the several encounters from which 
our American ace has emerged victor, 
each time with a downed boche ’plane to 
his credit, we may be sure that his ma- 
neuvering was as unconscious as a 
bird’s, that all his faculties were con- 
centrated on the winged enemy whom he 
engaged. 

Not many of us may serve, like this 
American ace, in the most truly romantic 
adventure of our time, but in his career, 
thus far, with its philosophy, its human- 
ity, its preparedness, there is a lesson for 
every young man. Douglas Campbell 
never waits until he is actually engaged 
in action; he masters the details of action 
in advance. Thus, with a free spirit, he 
moves to achievement. 
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Bolshevik and Bolshevictim 











HEN I left Mos- 
cow in March, the 
bread ration con- 
sisted of a two- 
ounce slice of a dark substance 
containing bran, sawdust, grit 
and a little rye flour. To ob- 
tain this pitifully inadequate 
ration millions of people all 
over Russia stood in line for 
hours every day, and often the 


Starvation, Stalks 
Across Russia 


By Allan Monkhouse 


The Russian town-people won't work. so the peasants, needing the products of town labor, say 
that loafers shan't eat. 


Mr. Allan Monkhouse for several years managed a faétory 
producing electrical apparatus in Moscow. According to his 
statement, he imbibed Socialistic theories in his New Zealand 
home and has always championed the labor cause. 
of his sympathy with the aspirations of labor, his accounts |. 
of the results of Bolshevik practices in Russia should cause 
every American, radical or conservative, to consider the 


grave problem of the American Bolsheviks.—The Editors. 


The result is the bread-line everywhere in chaotic Russia 
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How the Ultra-Reds’ Goddess of 
Liberty, a Gaunt Figure of a 


their standards. Employment 
was steady and stringent fac- 
tory laws were rigidly enforced, 
at least so far as the large 
establishments are concerned. 
Many of the great employers 
uilt model communities 
for their workers and they 
found that it paid to have their 
employees decently housed, 
well paid and fairly content. 
Some eight million men and 


Because 





meager supply ran out before 
all could be served. Industry 
was ata standstill. Manufactured articles 
could not be had—except from the Ger- 
mans. The peasants, lacking implements 
and tools, unable to obtain clothes or 
shoes, distrusting the worthless paper 
money, were planting only a part of the 
normal area. Hunger, disease and dis- 
organization were stalking through the 
rich country, slaying men, women and 
children by the thousand. I shudder 
when I think of the fate in store for the 
Russian masses next winter. 

And when I reached San Francisco in 
May, I heard people calmly, without heat 
or passion, discuss the Bolshevik move- 
ment. I even heard the Bolsheviks and 
their doings praised by Americans! To 
anyone who has lived in Russia, who has 
seen the German poison of Bolshevism 
injected into the giant’s veins, who has 
watched the disintegration and utter 
collapse of the colossus, who has witnessed 
the reign of murder, crime and bloodshed 


the Germans inflicted upon the unhappy 
country through their tools, the Bolshe- 
viks, the tolerance and the compassion of 
Americans for the men who have ruined 
Russia are hard to understand. 

In the following I am attempting to 
describe only one phase of the Bolshevik 
rule, the industrial collapse and its con- 
sequences, hoping that the picture may 
help to check the Bolshevik propaganda 
in the United States, where it masquer- 


ades as the I. W. W. 
Pipnie cing! to popular belief, the 


condition of industrial labor in Russia 
before the war was not at all bad. From 
my own observation I know that the 
average Russian factory worker before 
the war was better off than the mass of 
British labor. In the large mills, factories 
and works the nine-hour day prevailed. 
The operatives received wages that en- 
abled them to live in comfort according to 


women were employed in the 
Russian industrial establishments, which 
comprised some of the world’s largest 
cotton mills and steel works. Both the 
number and size of the works were grow- 
ing, capital was pouring into manufactur- 
ing plants and a long period of prosperity 
seemed to be ahead for both owners and 
workers when the war broke out. 

War stimulated industry. Many new 
establishments sprang up; wages in- 
creased and skilled labor became scarcer 
than ever. However, the first week of the 
revolution had hardly passed when 
trouble began in the works. An eight- 
hour day ‘and a twenty-five per cent 
raise was agreed to by the employers and 
events went on quietly for a month or two, 
although production per hour worked 
fell considerably. 

Slowly, under the influence of agitators 
—for the most part Jews, many of whom 
had been expelled from England after 
their refusal to join the British army— 
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workmen’s control and seizing of the 
works by work-people began to be dis- 
cussed. 

Workmen’s committees were formed to 
attend to workmen’s interests but grad- 
ually these committees demanded more 
and more power, in most cases eventually 
getting practically complete control of the 
works. 

No workman could be engaged or dis- 
missed without their sanction. Latterly 
under the Bolshevik government a decrce 
was passed demanding three months’ 
salary in advance for any 
man dismissed for any 
cause at all. 

I was managing a fac- 
tory turning out elec- 
trical apparatus. When 
we closed the factory in 
March of this year, the 
workmen demanded 
three months’ pay in ad- 
vance. We did not have 
the money, so we offered 
a compromise. We were 
willing to pay six weeks’ 
wages. The workmen 
insisted upon the full 
amount, whereupon we 
told them it was either 
half or nothing at all. 
They accepted our offer. 

he payment of three 
months’ wages had to be 
made to any and _ all 
workers, no matter what 
the reason for the dis- 
missal. A man might 
work only a day and ruin 
a |costly lathe through 
incompetence, but he had 
to be paid three months’ 
wages if he was dis- 
charged. 

The committees also 
demanded access to the 
books of the factories 
and in many instances 
when short of funds to 
pay the wages they 
pulled out and sold the equipment of the 
works and paid themselves from the 
funds thus obtained. 

New demands for increased pay were 
presented every month, even in cases 
where agreements had been entered into 
with the men holding good for two or 
three months ahead. Workmen’s arbi- 
tration courts were formed where dis- 
putes between the employers and the men 
were threshed out in the presence of 
representatives of the trade unions and 
the employers’ unions. It is only fair to 
state that the writer’s personal experi- 
ences are that these commissions gave 
very fair decisions, but unfortunately the 
workmen never found themselves pre- 
pared to accept the arbitrators’ decisions 
and frequently refused to accept them, 
despite the fact that all the arbitrators 
were men appointed by their own repre- 
sentatives. 


9 Yigiesn was one of the most peculiar facts 
noticeable in general in the Russian 
character during the revolution. Unused 
to the franchise in any sense, the Russian 
does not yet realize that when he elects a 
delegate to represent him he must accept 
the decision of the assembly to which he 
sends his delegate. In short, the Russian 
cannot yet accustom himself to the 
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majority rule. If remonstrated with on 
this score the men answered: ‘“‘Why, 
there is Freedom now. I can do as [ iike. 
It is nothing to me that I elected my 
representative. I can decide the matter 
much better for myself.” 

Latterly the salaried staff of the works 
also formed committees and entered into 
controversy with the employers, in most 
cases going hand in hand with the work- 
people. 

With the triumph of the Bolsheviks 
industrial discipline utterly disappeared. 








Talk is the most plentiful article in Russia today. Everything else is scarce 


The men did as they pleased. Every- 
body, from the general manager to the 
youngest apprentice, became a “‘tavarish”’ 
(comrade). When a laborer sauntered 
into my office during working hours and 
demanded a cigarette, I replied that I 
did not smoke, whereupon he muttered, 
“The devil take you!” and went out, 
slamming the door. For a while the 
Danish and British works managers had 
fair success in keeping their organizations 
together and at work, but the Russian 
managers saw their authority vanish 
almost overnight. 

Scores of men in high positions in the 
industrial life of Moscow were wheeled 
out of their own works on wheelbarrows 
loaded with refuse. There is a good 
story about a well-known American— 
general manager of one of the largest 
American works in Russia—who suffered 
this fate. A few days later the workman’s 
committee discovered that it was difficult 
to conduct the works without the codper- 
ation of the late general manager, whom 
they approached and asked to return. 
The American answered, “Sure, I’ll come 
back, but only on one condition—that is, 
you must bring the wheelbarrow down 
here and wheel me right back there.” 

It was frequently the case that the 
managers were begged to return after the 



















workmen’s committees had experimented 
with their ideas of management for a 
week or two. 

It was heartbreaking to see the state 
these inexperienced men managed to get 
a well-conducted business into in the 
course of a few weeks of their experi- 
menting with workmen’s control. 


hs the plants managed by foreigners, 
Americans, Englishmen or * Aen things 
would run along quite smoothly until Bol- 
shevik agitators, mostly paid by Germans, 
believe, appeared on 
m the scene. hen the 
trouble began. Demand 
followed upon demand. 
Hours were shortened, 
wages raised, committees 
appointed to run the 
lant, men began to loaf. 
They seemed unable to 
realize that they were 
cutting off their own 
nose to spite their face. 
When a large factory in 
southern Russia was un- 
able to meet the tremen- 
dously increased payroll, 
the workmen’s commit- 
tee in charge of the plant 
raised the necessary 
money by selling the 
equipment of the power 
house. Of course the 
factory shut down, but 
for a couple of weeks 
the men lived in idle 
luxury. 

Atthe present moment 
nearly all the biggest 
works in Russia are prac- 
tically shut down, their 
organization and plants 
ruined by the workmen 
themselves. There was 
a time when the Russian 
turner, for instance, kept 
his lathe clean and oiled, 
but now that he feels he 
has some control in the 
running of the shop, it is the exception to 
find a lathe in working order that has been 
cleaned up and greased since November 
last. It is painful to the heart of an en- 
gineer to see the state of some of these big 
machine shops equipped with beautiful 
modern tools which are being allowed by 
the workmen in control to run to pieces, 
uncleaned, unoiled and eaten with rust, 
machines that have been shipped to Russia 
(for the most part since the war) from 
England and America. 

As has been said of the Russian army, 
so also it may safely be said of Russian 
industry—it is completely and hopelessly 
disorganized and it is useless to expect 
Russian works to be on their feet again 
in time to play any significant part in 
this war. 

The railways of Russia have suffered a 
similar fate. Soldiers’ and workmen’s 
committees have forcibly displaced all 
the experienced officials and put them- 
selves in charge of the entire railway 
system. Complete anarchy reigns every- 
where, since the majority of the new 
managers are men of peculiarly small 
foresight and vision at can only con- 
sider their own sections of the line and 
do not feel themselves necessarily bound 
to act in accordance with the committees 
on the neighboring sections. During the 
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Bolshevik and Bolshevictim: 


journey across Siberia made by the writer 
this state of affairs was the cause of many 
long delays. 

The greatest difficulty is experienced in 
finding sufficient locomotives to keep the 
few remaining trains running. The loco- 
motives are literally dropping to pieces, 
due to a new system introduced by the 
workmen’s committee of engineers being 
put onto the foot-plate of any locomotive 
that happened to be in the roundhouse 
instead of, as previously, each engineer 
being responsible for his own particular 
locomotive. 

While crossing Siberia I had reason to 
travel on the foot-plate several hours. 
The state of the locomotive baffles de- 
scription. There was not a clean piece of 
brass-work visible; one gauge glass was 
missing; the air-brake pressure gauge had 
its glass broken, scale bent and half its 
pointer was missing; one injector was 
completely out of commission and had to 
be disconnected, while the other had to 
have the constant attention of one of the 
firemen to persuade it into performing its 
work; the operating handle of the rod for 
operating the cylinder drain cocks was 
broken off and one of the firemen had 
bent the end of the rod itself to form a 
handle; finally the chain operating the 
whistle had been replaced by a piece of 
string which incidentally broke as we 
were approaching the station at which it 
was necessary for the writer to alight. 
The driver stated that “This little machine 
is not so bad—you should have seen the 
one I left at Banabrusk yesterday!” 

Apparently no inspection of rolling 
stock is made. During the 6000-mile 
journey from Moscow to Vladivostok the 
car-wheels were tested about five times, 
oil was put into the axle boxes three 
times, once at the writer’s request when 
the car had pulled up at a station with 
the axle boxes smoking hot. Even on 
this occasion the oiling men grumbled 
and asked for a tip to perform their duties. 

On the car on which we traveled, the 
horn block guides were secured by four 
bolts to the main framing. During the 
journey two of these dropped out and one 
lost its nut, a fact which we brought to the 
attention of the rolling stock inspector at 
Karimskaia (one week’s journey from 
Vladivostok). _ His reply was 
“Never mind. I expect it will hang 
on till the car reaches Vladivostok. 


Brains are at a discount in Russia today, The man who works with his hands is supreme. 


Better keep your eye on it, though, or 
~ might get wrecked somewhere.” We 
keep our eyes on it. 

"halos traveling has become practic- 
ally impossible in Russia now. Around the 
large cities the trains are packed with sol- 
diers who, utilizing their privilege of riding 
free, are traveling up and down the line 
carrying flour and other provisions into 
the towns to sell them there at enormous 
profit for themselves. ‘The state of the 
passenger rolling stock is too filthy to 
describe. These men invariably occupy 
the first- and second-class compartments 
in preference to the third and fourth. 
Their behavior to other passengers is 
almost always such that it is positively 
dangerous to travel for the well-dressed, 
especially for women, who are never 
treated with the slightest respect. Even 
Red Cross nurses who have risked their 
lives and health to help these men during 
the war are all too frequently victims of 
brutal assaults at their hands. When the 
party of sixty English refugees, practic- 
ally all engineers and mechanics who had 
been engaged in keeping the munition 
works in Moscow running up to March 
of this year, together with their women 
relatives, had to leave Moscow for 
Vladivostok, the Soviet in Moscow 
declared themselves unable to assist in 
securing for these people (whom they 
naturally looked upon as hated represen- 
tatives of English capitalism) anything 
better than two broken and dirty fourth- 
class wagons—only slightly better than 
the kind of thing cattle are shipped in. 
The party wasin fact sent forward on an or- 
dinary freight waybill, described as “Name 
of goods—65 passengers 4th class.” 


Ppeveves. the Anglo-Saxon spirit of 
making the best of anything and set- 
tling down anywhere soon made itself felt 
and with the help of a little lumber which 
we stole at wayside stations during the 
night the cars were soon transformed into 
fairly respectable living places in which 
we spent seven weeks and enjoyed the 


rience. 
he only real difficulty was to procure 
sufficient wood to heat the stoves and 
keep the cars warm, with eighty-five 
degrees of cold outside. Not infrequently, 
when they could not procure 

wood by request, it Ga 

) necessary for the men .of the 


the agitators and industrial chaos is the result 
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party to adopt Bolshevik methods and 
get it by less honest means. 

Fighting soldiers off the cars who 
wanted to gain access for dishonest 
intents was also a pastime frequently 
indulged in by pugilistic members of the 
party. In fact, it was necessary to keep 
a regular relief of two men per car on 
duty day and night to attend fires and 
resist invaders. 

Another duty which this relief had to 
perform latterly was to keep an eye on the 
aforesaid horn block guide bolt and when 
the car was attached to the back of the 
train it was considered better to see that 
the tail lights were burning in position, in 
order to secure the safety of the party, 
since it was discovered that one night the 
station management committee at Viatka 
had neglected to furnish the train with 
these rather important little parts of the 
car equipment. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
Russia at the moment is the money 

roblem. As is generally known, the 
3olsheviks have published a _ decree 
declaring all banks national property. 
Depositors are allowed to draw only 150 
rubles a week, no matter what sum they 
have to their accounts. To get this money 
entails hours of waiting, first to secure the 
countersignature of a commissioner and 
then at the bank to secure the money. 
The only money “freely” issued is that 
required for paying work-peoples’ wages. 
This is allowed to s issued on presenta- 
tion of a detailed schedule of the payroll, 
certified by the factory or works commit- 
tee and countersigned by the commis- 
sioner of labor-finance. This man’s signa- 
ture it often takes a week to get—a delay 
that is frequently intentional because 
the banks have literally no funds to pay 
out. The Moscow banks have been shut 
for weeks at a time this year. No money 
whatsoever is allowed to be issued for 
commercial operations and for pur- 
chasing raw materials. 

The workers are agitated by frequently 
having to wait for their fortnightly pay 
and they charge the wealthy classes with 
deliberately withholding the money in 
order to bring the men to their knees by 
starvation. As a matter of fact the people 
who are more responsible than anybody 
are the workers and peasants themselves, 
for it was those people who withdrew 

(Continued on page 64) 





He is constantly being harangued by Bolshevik 
agitators, who tell him that the wearing of a white collar is a crime, The simple-minded masses believe 








All I wish those destroyers of good honest ships is that some time, when they are standing round with empty bellies waiting for a chance to 
earn a living as a sailor, they may think of how they smiled when they sunk those ships 





The Sea Wolf's Prey 


My Wife and Child and I, for Nine Months Prisoners 


OW does it happen 
that I am here in 
California, telling 
this story, ‘instead 
cf ina German prison camp, 
waiting for the war to end? 
I was carried, with my wife 
and my little girl, straight to 
the very gates of Germany 
and then snatched away 
again at thelast minute, and 
all our troubles were over. 
I suppose you would call it 
luck. And yet we sailed with 
a ship’s company amounting 
to exactly thirteen—an un- 
lucky number as every salt 
will testify. All I can say is 
that sure-enough _ ill-luck 
followed us to the very 
end, 
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and then couldn’t Enish the job. 

We sailed from San Francisco, in the 
little bark Beluga, on the 15th day of 
May, 1917, with a cargo of 15,000 cases 
of benzine, for Sydney, Australia. 


on a German Rarder 


By Captain John S. Cameron 


Here begins a personal narrative of the world war, of extraordinary 
interest to Westerners. It exhibits the grim confliét in a rare light, 
for the events here chronicled took place mainly in the Pacific ocean, 
thousands of miles from the center of the struggle. A Western 
skipper sails through the Golden Gate for Australia and is over- 
hauled by the “Wolf,” a German raider bulging with loot and 
prisoners from prey already dispatched. With his wife and child he 
is held captive for nine months, and at the very last minute by good 
luck they are set free. Captain Cameron’s thrilling story details an 
aétual experience of constantly thwarted hope of escape, until almost 
at the gate of a German prison-camp the longed-for rescue comes. 
News of the raider ““Wolf’s” exploits in the Pacific has been widely 
published. 





have I gone to sea under more favorable 
circumstances. A tight little vessel, a 
good deep-water crew of Scandinavian 
sailor men, plenty of good wholesome pro- 
visions and a cook who knew his business. 


Seldom 


Added to this was the 
pleasure of having: my wife 
and our little six-year old 
Juanita along. My wife, an 
Australian girl by ‘Bis had 
not been home for ten 
years and she was naturally 
in the highest spirits at be- 
ing at last able to make the 
long-wished-for visit. It was 
in a merry frame of mind 
that she accused me of 
being a Scotch Jew because 
by this voyage I wasmaking 
money out of visiting the 
mother-in-law. We sailed 
out of San Francisco bay 
May 15, 1917, with the best 
of prospects and after letting 
go the tug-boat and getting 


sail on the ship, we all settled down for a 
quiet and uneventful passage. 

When I called the unlucky thirteen to 
my wife’s attention she laughed. Her 
spirits were too high to be affected by it. 
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The Sea Wolf’s Prey: 


“Old sailor's tommy-rot!” said she. 
“We're living in the twentieth centur 
now and ought to have outgrown suc 
silly superstitions. Are you going to let 
that worry you!” 

“I suppose not,” I answered. But I did. 
It was the strain of Scotch blood in me. 
The superstition remained in my mind 
for many days until the humdrum prog- 
ress of the voyage put the anxious thought 
to sleep. 

The unlucky number got in its work 
soon after I crossed the equator, well to 
the westward of the Fiji islands. I was 
hoping that when I ran out of the South- 
east trades I would get a favorable wind 
and cut close by the southern end of New 
Caledonia. Two days of favorable wind 
and this story would never have been 
written. But unfavorable conditions 
forced me to the southward and into the 
regular sailing-vessel route. It was then 
that old Number 13 took charge of the 
Beluga. 

On July 9th, I was having some work 
done aloft on one of the masts. About 
four bells in the afternoon, Fritz, a Nor- 
wegian sailor, who was working aloft 
shouted down: 

“Smoke Oh on the port beam.” 

I had a look through my binoculars. 
On the horizon to the south I could make 
out the smoke of a steamer. The weather 
then was fine and clear with a light 
breeze from the south, and we were mak- 
ing only about four knots per hour. Ina 
short time it became evident that the 
steamer was coming in our direction. 
When she was gradually getting larger and 
could be plainly seen, i denned down the 
cabin skylight to my wife. 

“Mamie,” I called, ‘‘come on deck and 
see the steamer.” 

This was the only vessel of any descrip- 
tion we had seen since leaving San Fran- 
cisco nearly two month before. My wife 
and Juanita scampered on deck and 
watched the other vessel with interest. 
It soon became evident that the steamer 
was going to pass close to us. 


“Ts there a chance of her speaking us?” 
asked my wife. 

“Tt’s just possible,” I said. 

“Then we’re going below to change our 
frocks,” said she. ‘It won’t do for Juanita 
to meet strangers at sea in her overalls, 
looking like Py 

So they hurried down, thinking of their 
looks above everything, as the sex always 
does, and I suppose being spoken at sea 
is the nearest to a social affair you’d find. 
The steamer was getting closer by this 
time and her hull was plainly visible. To 
all appearances she was the ordinary 
black-painted dingy-looking ocean tramp. 
1 studied her intently through the glass, 
trying to discern something about her 
that would show her nationality. For no 
particular reason, the thought of number 
thirteen came into my mind but I put it 
out again at once. The vessel was prob- 
ably a Jap. 

Mr. Buckert, my chief officer, came 
along to where I was standing. 

“Can you make her out?” he asked. 

“She’s either a British or a Jap tramp,” 
Ianswered. “Have a look,” and I handed 
him the binoculars. After studying her 
for a while he said: 

“By God, Captain, I don’t know her 
nationality, but she carries the largest 
crew I’ve ever seen!” 


SNATCHED the glasses out of his hand. 

Sure enough; by that time her rails both 
forward and aft were black with men in 
the regulation men-of-war jumpers. Even 
then | did not think of her being a Ger- 
man; she was possibly a British armed 
merchantman bound from Australia to 
some of the South Sea islands on patrol 
duty. However, she soon showed her true 
colors. 

Suddenly she changed her course, head- 
ing to pass directly under my stern. At 
the same moment she broke out the Ger- 
man Imperial navy ensign at her jack 
staff aft. At her signal yard amidships 
she showed the letters G. T. E. which, 


interpreted from the international signal 
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code, means: “Heave to and I will send 
a boat on board.” I was given time, pos- 
sibly two minutes, to read this signal. 
Then the steamer dropped her bulwarks 
forward, uncovering her guns, and fired a 
shot across the Beluga’s bow. If I had any 
lingering doubt as to what was wanted, 
this dispelled it; it didn’t take us long to 
clew up our light sails and throw the main 
yard ial Not till then did I fully 
realize that my little vessel had been 
stopped by a German raider in the South 
Pacific, almost fifteen thousand miles 
from the war zone. 

I stepped to the forward end of the 
quarter deck and looked down at the crew 
on the main deck to see how they were 
taking it. Those Scandinavian sailor men 
were standing in the waist, smoking their 
pipes and discussing the appearance of 
the steamer, just as if to be stopped by an 
enemy raider were an everyday expe- 
rience. Had they known of the months 
which lay before them on board that 
impolite sea rover, they might have 
smoked less calmly. As for myself, I 
knew that this day marked a crisis in the 
lives of any of us who were American or 
British born. And then, like a stab at my 
heart, the thought of my wife and child 
left me numb and cold. 

I walked swiftly aft. Against the 
wheelhouse my wife was leaning, her arms 
around Juanita, her face as white as their 
fresh dresses. For months after, when- 
ever I closed my eyes, I could see the look 
of horror that was in her eyes then. She 
came over and took my hand in hers, 
looking into my eyes without saying a 
word. I knew she was thinking of what 
she had read concerning the German 
atrocities in Belgium, the barbarities 
practised on women and children in the 
invaded regions. The three of us went 
into the cabin and sat down without a 
word until poor little Juanita broke into 
sobs. As we were miserably consoling 
her, the mate sang out through the cabin 
skylight that the launch would be along- 
side in a minute. My wife got up, took 





The German raider Wolf. To all appearances she was the ordinary black-painted dingy-looking ocean tramp. Her cargo-booms were fakes 
to disguise the presence of guns, and at a blow of a hammer her bulwarks at certain places forward and 
aft dropped down and gave her armament ample room 











I knew that day marked a crisis in the lives of any of us who were American or British born. 
And then like a stab at the heart came the thought of my wife and child 


one of my two revolvers from under the 
mattress and handed it to me. Suddenly 
she threw both arms around my neck, 
looked straight into my eyes and said 
solemnly: 

“Stanley, I want you to promise me 
that they will never get Juanita.” 

Holding her to me close and tight, I 
replied: 

“Mamie, I promise, but you must leave 
it to me.” 


HE next moment I was on deck. 

Alongside was a small motor launch 
crowded with heavily armed German 
blue jackets. A young lieutenant came 
to the quarter deck, saluted and asked in 
excellent English, with an American ac- 
cent: “Are you the captain of this 
vessel ?”” 

I replied affirmatively. After another 
question or two about ports of departure, 
time of passage and similar matters he 
formally took charge of the ship, had his 
men haul down the Stars and Stripes— 
they saved the flag and the company’s 
burgee as trophies—and had our crew 
searched for weapons. The raiders had 
brought twenty pairs of handcuffs with 
them, but they were not needed. Neither 
did they use the bombs they had brought 
to blow the ship to pieces with. 

They intended to blow up the Beluga 
immediately, but when the nature of the 
cargo was wigwagged to the commander 
of the Wolf, which was the name of the 
raider, he decided to take 300 cases of the 
benzine for use in the hydroplanethe raider 
carried. But before he could carry out his 
intention, it seems that the Wolf learned 
of an approaching steamer and decided 
to give chase. Accordingly the prize- 
crew received orders to proceed due east 
for sixty miles and there wait for the Wolf 
which went off at right angles, intending 
to run parallel with her prey during the 
night and capture it in the morning. 

About 9:30 that evening this steamer, 
a vessel 7000 or 8000 tons, heavily 
loaded, passed us about one and one-half 
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miles off. She resembled a Pacific Coast 
oil tanker, having a high forecastle head, 
a long trunk deck amidship and engines 
and stack away aft. She signaled asking 
for our name, the the German prize crew 
took good care that none of us could 
answer. 

One of the first acts of Lieutenant 
Zelasko, the prize officer, was to order a 
large meal for his men, with plenty of 
white bread. In the meantime the Ger- 
mans were searching the vessel, methodic- 
ally making out a most complete list of 
everything worth taking to the Wolf. 
The business-like list gave the name of 
the article, the amount, where located and 
a remark how best to move it, whether in 
the original package, to be unpacked or 
carried in bulk in the large canvas sacks 
brought for that purpose. This is only 
one incident showing the thoroughness 
with which the raiders were prepared for 
even the minor details of their business. 

During the evening I found Lieutenant 
Zelasko to be a very decent chap indeed. 
In peace time he, like most of the Wolf’s 
officers, had served on and commanded 
vessels in the merchant service. In fact, 
he had served as able-bodied seaman on 
the American steamship Roanoke, a vessel 
I had been in some years before. He had 
won the Iron Cross at Antwerp. He as- 
sured me on his word of honor that my 
family would receive nothing but the best 
of care possible under the circumstances 
aboard the Wolf. In fact, after finding 
out that the raider was manned by ex- 
merchant marine officers and men, my 
fears subsided considerably. My wife 
herself cheered up a great deal. Never- 
theless she hardly closed an eye that night 
and for several other nights. 

The navigating officer and the coxswain 
of the prize crew had been master and 
chief mate respectively of American sail- 
ing vessels prior to the war. When the 
war began, they both resigned and went 
home to lend Kaiser Bill a hand, receiving 
eighteen marks a month and having only 
a rating of “Obermatrose,” just above 





the common sailor. I believe it 
would be a good thing for the 
American shipowner to remember 
after the war that these men did 
not hesitate to go out and sink the 
very ships on which they had 
made their living. It might help 
them to decide what kind of ofh- 
cers and captains to choose for 
their ships. 

We were captured July 9th, but 
the Wolf did not rejoin us until 
the morning of the eleventh, hav- 
ing failed to bag the steamer. 
Four large lifeboats proceeded to 
carry cases of benzine, provisions, 
ship’s stores and every usable 
article to the raider while we 
looked on. I had been informed 
that I could take only absolutely 
necessary things and as a result 
the Germans had appropriated 
quite a few of my personal belong- 
ings. Fortunately the order was 
revoked and I was told to take 
everything I wanted. Some of the 
missing articles were recovered. 
Weeks later I saw a pair of my 
shoes on a sailor’s feet. I called 
an officer’s attention to the fact 
that they were my property. 
The next morning the pair stood in 
front of my door nicely polished. 

I even took my wife’s sewing machine 
aboard the raider, where it proved to be 
of great value to her and to ard later 
when she had to make clothes for both 
of them. 

Shortly after noon we said goodby to 
the poor little Beluga and were rowed to 
the big black brute of a raider. I climbed 
the Jacob’s ladder to the deck with 
Juanita on my back, my wife following. 
She refused all offers of assistance and 
managed to make it without help, which 
was quite a feat as a heavy sea was 
running. 

The chief officer, Captain Schmell, met 
us on deck and his first words were: 

“Tell your wife and the little girl that 
they have nothing to fear, that we are not 
the Huns you probably think we are.” 

He took us aft under the poop and 
showed us a storeroom which was being 
cleaned for our use. This room had no 
ventilation and was right in the center of 
the prisoners’ quarters where negroes, 
Indians, Malays and specimens of other 
nationalities constantly passed to and 
from the “Hell Hole” in various stages of 
decolletage, to say the least. Just then 
the big chief, Commander Nerger, came 
along and took a hand in the proceedings. 

“T am very sorry that the Beluga had a 
woman and a child aboard,” he said. 
“Had I known that such was the case I 
would have passed right on. But, once 
my vessel had revealed herself to you as 
a raider, I had to protect myself. We are 
now compelled to keep you prisoners un- 
til we can land you at a place where your 
release will not jeopardize the safety of 
our vessel and crew. In the meantime I 
will endeavor to make you as comfortable 
as possible under the circumstances.” 


Ov proposed quarters did not suit him. 

He ordered that we three be given one 

of the deck officer’s stateroomson the berth 

deck, remarking that we would have the 

freedom of our side of the deck so long as 
(Continued on page 66) 
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EVEN of the 
directors arrived 
before the ap- 
pointed hour; 
now they revealed their various 
natures by the manner in 
which they confronted each 
other. Ambrose and Crownin- 
shield slumped into chairs, their 
chins buried, staring into 
vacancy; Fletcher and Brown 
ran through the hastily com- 
piled figures of an expert ac- 
countant, their voices rasping 
as they exchanged miserable comments; 
Zane paced up and down, up and down, 
muttering that his name would be sullied; 
Sinsabaugh and young Robinson stood 
by the window, talking disjointedly as they 
looked into the street and watched two 
perspiring policemen striving to form the 
panic-stricken depositors into a double 
line along the fo 

Zane burst out wrathfully from one 
end of the room. “‘Where’s the president? 
Is he trying to slide out from under this 
mess he’s gotten me into?” 

No one answered for a moment. Then 
Robinson, turning from the window, said 
evenly: “Gotten you into, Zane? We’re 
all in the same boat—what’s more, you 
can swim, and some of the rest of us 
can’t even wade!” 

Ambrose, a very corpulent man, 
laughed hoarsely from the table. ‘“That’s 
good, too!’ he cried. “And who the 
devil said the president let us in for this— 
ain’t we all to blame? Say, Zane, tell me 
that?” 

Zane had resumed his pacing, lost in 
his own wretchedness, and he did not 
reply. Fletcher and Brown turned from 
the balance sheet wearily. The latter 
crossed to where the two stood by the 
window. 

“Tt’s a bad situation, gentlemen,” he 
said, in his precise way. “Very bad! 
Do you happen to know whether Judge 
Balmerson will be here this afternoon?” 

“T don’t,” Sinsabaugh said. “But, by 
gad, I wish he would come.” 

He went impulsively to an inner door, 
opened it, asked a question, and returned. 
All of them looked up. “I was inquiring 
whether Judge Balmerson would be 
here,” he explained. “Kitts hasn’t 
heard.” 

The explosive Ambrose broke out 
again. “tle’s got to be, that’s all!” he 
cried, challengingly. ‘“‘Ain’t he a di- 
rector? Ain’t he responsible as any of us? 
Get him here—that’s what 1 say! How 
about it, Crowninshield; ain’t that your 
idea, too?” 

Crowninshield grunted. “Oh, what 
difference does it make? We’re gone— 
let the old man alone!” 

Zane broke in at this, pausing in his 
irritable stride. “Let him alone? Why? 
How do we know he isn’t the one that’s 
been getting away with the Company’s 
money all this—” 

Crowninshield jumped up with an 
oath, overturning his chair, that fell with 
a startling clatter. “Stop right there, 
Zane!” he shouted, wheeling on the other. 
“You keep your tongue off . Balmer- 
son, or I’I] pound your head to a jelly!” 













He had 
made careful 
plans for 


his flight 


Zane confronted him, blazing. 
look here, you—” 

But Robinson and Sinsabaugh rushed 
in and separated them. The nerves of all 
had been jangling for thirty-six hours, and 
this explosion relieved some of the ten- 
sion. Zane faced Crowninshield across 
the room. 

“Excuse me, Ed,” he blurted, wiping 
his forehead. “I didn’t mean anything. 
The judge is all right—everybody knows 
that! But I’m so damned worried—” 

Crowninshield returned to his chair. 
“T know, R. B.,” he said. ‘“‘Let it slide. 
Here’s President Jordan.” 

They all heard his voice in the ante- 
room, and turned towards the door. 
The man who entered was smoothly 
countenanced, imperturbable. He 
moved quietly to his place and not a 
gesture nor tone nor line was there to 
denote that he recognized trouble. His 
domination of them was instant; they 
regained confidence somewhat; dropped 
into their places. 

He stood at the head of the table, 
nodding to them gravely. “I’ve told 
Kitts we would not need him now. I 
want to make a statement.” 

He adjusted eye-glasses that were 
suspended from a hen cast about his 
neck. Then he took from an inner pocket 
a carefully folded sheaf of papers. 

The résumé of the dangerous condition 
of the company, he read, was not to be 
trusted to his own Or another’s memory. 
He had caused copies of it to be pre- 
pared, one for each of the directors. His 
glance rested here on the vacant chair 
belonging to Judge Balmerson, a chair 
seldom occupied in late months, but 
belonging to a man on whom all of them 
leaned heavily for advice and counsel. 
If the president now felt his absence from 
the table he did not show it, but proceeded 
with his reading. 

In brief the Fidelity Loan and Trust 
Company was on the shoals. Unusual 
business conditions, due to a country- 
wide depression, a heavy land purchase, 
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and a scarcity of money were con- 
tributing causes; it now developed, 
he said, that what some of them had 
begun to suspect a few weeks before 
was true—the company was being 
systematically robbed. How the defal- 
cations had been contrived and covered 
was not yet known, but the suspected man 
was under surveillance and investigation. 

Immediately, then, he took up an ex- 
amination of the financial status of the 
corporation, and with the sound of his 
voice there blended the muffled noise of 
shuffling feet in the street below, with 
the murmuring of the crowd and an 
occasional sharp exclamation or ex- 
pletive from some impatient man or 
woman therein. Several of the directors 
became restless and shifted in their chairs. 
Before the president had gone far with his 
dull array of figures Mr. Zane broke in 
explosively, in a loud voice. 

“Damn it all, Jordan!’ he cried, “let 
it go! Who’s been stealing company 
money? That’s what we want to know.” 

The president looked up, frowning. 
But Ambrose and two or three others 
seconded Zane. Young Robinson rose 
in his place. 

“T think, Mr. President,” he said, 
sharply, “that Mr. Zane is right. We've 
all seen those figures—they don’t buy 
us anything now. If somebody has been 
bleeding the treasury we want to know 
who he is—then we'll see whether we can 
do anything about it.” 

“Absolutely!” Zane shouted. “That’s 
the idea.” 


TS president laid down his papers. 
“Very good,” he said. “But I want 
to tell you first that the young fellow we 
suspect was recommended to us and 
given his position at the request of one of 
the directors.” 

There was a momentary pause after 
this, each man looking around the table 
at the others. But it was only a brief 
delay. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
Ambrose snapped. “I guess most of us 
have recommended tellers and clerks and 
so on. If it’s one of my men I can stand 
S ” 
it. 

“That’s right,” Zane blurted. 

Crowninshield caught the president’s 
eye. ‘Go ahead, Jordan,” he grunted. 
“Let’s have it out.’ 

President Jordan frowned again, but 
hesitated no longer. ‘“‘We have found 
evidences of fraudulent entries, then, in 
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the books of Albert Lounden, a teller in 
the banking department.” 

Director Fletcher, a .man with hair 
prematurely gray, and a grave and quiet 
habit, leaned forward. ““lhis is a serious 
charge, Mr. President,” he said. “Loun- 
den has been with us some time, and—” 

“I do not accuse him—yet,” the 
president interrupted. “I only state 
there are indications, in his books, of 
false entries and of erasures.” 


Fletcher nodded. “I see.” And added, 
as though to himself: “That explains it, 
perhaps.” 


“Explains what?” the impetuous Zane 
cried, testily. “Why shouldn’t young 
Lounden be crooked? He wouldn’t be 
the first clerk that’s gone wrong!” 

“But how could he?” Fletcher de- 
manded, straightening. “Our figures 
show a big discrepancy—that boy couldn’t 
steal two hundred or three hundred thou- 
sand—it’s impossible. It’s absurd!” 

“T’ll be damned if it is!”’ Zane shouted. 
“Somebody got it—that’s a cinch!” 

Ambrose struck the table noisily. 
“Well, what’s all this row about, any- 
how?” he interrupted. “Jordan says 
we're not sure yet—what’s the sense of 
getting all heated up about Lounden? 
Maybe he can straighten himself out and 
come clear. Shut up, Zane!” 

Zane was about to break into a wrath- 
ful rejoinder, but young Robinson in- 
terfered, laying a hand on the arm of his 
neighbor. “I think we’re wasting time, 
Mr. President,” he said. ‘“‘We’re on the 
edge of the cliff with our feet hanging 
over and we stop to wrangle over sus- 
picions! What I want to know is whether 
or not we can pay our depositors any- 
thing. Can we save our faces at all?” 

Crowninshield and Sinsabaugh ap- 
proved this line of questions emphatic- 
ally, and the others were silenced, only 
Fletcher sitting abjectly in his place, 
pulling at his coat nervously, and losing 
himself in painful and distressed abstrac- 
tion. The president still stood in his 
place, watching the others closely. When 
they turned to him he spoke. 

“Robinson wants to know whether we 
can pay—whether we’ve got a leg to 
stand on,” he said, a trifle querulously 
now. ‘Well, I can answer that in a 
word—no!” 


pee a breath they were stunned, then 
they broke out excitedly, wrathfully. 
At the very worst no one of them had 
anticipated a complete wreck of the com- 
pany. There was something wrong here! 

“Are you crazy, Jordan?’ Crownin- 
shield roared. We've got land—” 

Director Brown’s high-pitched laugh 
interrupted. “Total smash!”’ he screamed. 
“Everything gone! Wreck! Wreck! 
Ruin!” 

“Oh, dry up, Brown!” some one else 
shouted. ‘Look here, Jordan—” 

“Tt’s a lie!’ Zane bellowed. “Who’s 
in on this, anyhow? Somebody’s lying!” 

The room was in a turmoil, chairs over- 
turned, men pulling at one another’s 
hands, shouting to be heard, calling for 
order, one cursing steadily and stridently 
—even Fletcher on his feet begging al- 
most tearfully for a hearing—and the 
president, completely losing his temper, 
was banging with an ink-well for quiet, 
when the outer door opened. Those who 
faced it stood spell-bound, the others 
paused in their hoe or fright or panic 
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to turn about; in an instant the pande- 
monium was stilled as though those who 
had caused it were men changed to stone. 
In the door was young Albert Lounden, 
the suspected ie, and Judge Balmer- 
son, the ninth director of the corporation. 

The latter. unwound a muffler from his 
neck and began removing his gloves with 
fingers that trembled with age. 
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The aged director went on: “This story of the robbery will not wait. It contains several facts 


“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said, 
with his stiff, ancient bow of courtliness. 
“Will you grant me a moment’s hearing?” 

He was a tall old man, whose long, 
white hair hung about his collar, and who 
was stooped with feebleness, but whose 
eyes were still alert and whose presence 
was commanding. He closed the door, 
dropped his muffler to a chair, and fum- 
bled with the buttons of his overcoat. 
Young Robinson hurried up to help him; 
the other directors took their seats one 
by one, some looking shame-faced, others 
only curious. ‘All of them eyed the young 
teller, each with a different expression. 
But they waited for Judge Balmerson. 


With a simple gesture he thanked 
Robinson, then indicated the man he had 
brought with him. “This is one of our 
employees, gentlemen,” he said, his voice 
touched with the timbre of age. “I am 
sorry to be late, but I believe I am still 
in time.” 

Young Lounden seated himself near 
the wall and took out a handkerchief, 
with which he wiped his pale face, and 
which he then pressed tightly in his hands. 
The old judge walked to his own place, 
leaning on his gold-headed 
cane, and sat down. The 
directors shifted uncomfort- 
ably. The president rose, his 
a resting on the papers 
before him. 

“We are pressed for time, 
Judge,” he said, “but I as- 
sume that what you have to 
say— 

“Will not wait,” the old gen- 
tleman interrupted, promptly. 
“No, it is important that it 
be said now, Mr. President. 
By your leave—” 


“Certainly. Proceed, Judge.” The 
officer sat down, unruffled, calm, respect- 
ful. 

The aged attorney relaxed in his chair. 
“T will remain seated, if you please, 
gentlemen. Thank you! Now, if you 
will be good enough to give me your very 
close attention I desire to set before you 
several facts—facts that may appear to 
you to be unrelated and irrelevant, but 
that, I assure you, are vital. I have been 
at great pains to get at the truth of the 
story I am about to relate to you and am 
quite convinced of its reliability. Will 
you be so kind as to let me have my say 
without interruption, because you know 
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how easily we old codgers are diverted. 
Very good, then.” 

It was plainly to be seen that more than 
one of the eight other men at the table 
were instant in their surmise that the 
company’s troubles had preyed on the 
old lawyer’s mind. Two or three of them 
exchanged glances. Zane looked at his 
watch, and sat holding it in his hand, 
abstracted. But no one spoke. Judge 
Balmerson laid a small tablet before him 
and glanced at it. Then he said: 

“In the month of May, in the year 
nineteen hundred, gentlemen—a little 
more than fifteen years ago—a private 
bank in a large city in Illinois was robbed 
by a trusted employee of twenty thousand 
dollars. Most of this money was in new 
twenty-dollar bills, perhaps five thousand 
was in gold. The absconder was never 
detected by the law—but he is now in 
this room.’ 

Zane’s watch dropped from his nerve- 
less hand to the table, with a thud and the 
sound of splintering glass. Ambrose and 
the nervous little Mr. Brown choked 
down cries. Not one of them but caught 
breath, but none looked at his neighbors. 


The old judge turned a sheet of his 
tablet and spoke again, quietly. “This 
absconder had made careful plans for his 
flight, and he followed them exactly. The 
money he carried in an old cow-hide suit 
case, not touching any of it, for he had a 
small amount of his own in his pockets. 
At the end of three days he was two 
thousand miles away from the scene of his 
crime, traveling westward on a fast train. 
He knew that, bar accidents, he had made 
good his escape. Then, for the first time, 
he began to ‘be the victim of remorse. 
He regretted what he had done, and this 
led him to fear capture. The fear grew, 
until it became an obsession with him. 
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On the edge of our state the train was 
held for half an hour and the absconder, 
imagining all sorts of calamities, became 
panic-stricken. A passing policeman 
glanced at him, probably casually, but 
that was the last strain that broke down 
the thief’s self-control. He snatched up 
his bag and left the train, caught a passing 
street car, rode some miles, walked cross- 
country a goodly distance, and took 
another train, northbound. Not until he 

















that are vital. The absconder was never detected by the law—but he is now in this room™ 


was many miles away did he begin to feel 
any relief from his terror. 

“Meantime the train he had left so 
precipitately had been released and had 
gone on westward. A few stations beyond 
another passenger reached his destination, 
took up his luggage, and got off. He was 
a small merchant, living in the town at 
which he had alighted, and he had been 
to a distant city on business. When he 
arrived at his home and opened his suit 
case he found in it, instead of clothes and 
papers, twenty thousand dollars in bills 
and currency.” 

The judge stopped here, in his extra- 
ordinary story, and looked slowly from 
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face to face about the table. The eyes of 
the other directors followed his. They 
were all tense, all breathing unevenly. 
When he had made the circuit of the 
board he went on, rather sharply: 

“This man, finder of that stolen money, 
made no effort to locate the passenger 
with whom he had exchanged luggage. 
He secreted the money and _ watched 
stealthily for news of its loss. He heard 
nothing. And I assume that he ended by 
surmising the truth—that the money had 
been stolen before it came to his hands. 
So he kept it for his own, and used it for 
his own ends, and—a thief at heart—man- 
ipulated it so that it multiplied and en- 
riched him. I say, gentlemen, that this 
finder of the stolen money was himself 
a thief at heart—and I may be considered 
bold for saying it here—” 

He paused for a breath and looked 
around that tense circle of faces, then 
concluded: “For that man is also in this 
room!” 

Three men cried out at once, and all of 
them gasped, but, except involuntarily 
and without suspicion, they still re- 
frained from confronting one another. 
Instead, every eye was on the judge. 
He turned a leaf of his tablet, glanced 
around and then took up his story, speak- 
ing more rapidly. 

“All this, gentlemen, occurred fifteen 
years ago, as | have said. The absconder 
discovered his loss presently, of course, 
and thereupon he took a remarkable 
resolution: he determined to establish 
himself at whatever he could find to do, 
to begin honestly again, and to repay 
every penny of that money. ‘Time passed, 
and he succeeded. Less than two years 
ago he sent, anonymously, as always, the 
last payment of interest and principal. 
To this day, so far as I know, he had not 
communicated directly with the officials 
of his old bank, and has not been dis- 
charged of responsibility for his early 
crime. But the stolen money has been 
returned. More than that, this man has 
prospered. That he is a_ respected 
citizen, in high standing in the com- 
munity, is apparent from the fact that we 
have been associated with him on this 
board for more than four years. As far 
as I am concerned, lawyer though I am, 
I consider that he has wiped out that 
miserable crime and stands morally 
acquitted of it today.” 


UDGE BALMERSON cleared his 

throat and wiped his forehead. Robin- 
son, the youngest director, rising quickly, 
poured a glass of water from a carafe and 
placed it at the judge’s hand. The latter 
thanked him and took a quick swallow 
gratefully. Meantime the directors stole 
furtive looks around the table, but each 
man dropped his eyes when they en- 
countered the eyes of another. It seemed 
an impossible situation, yet they con- 
fronted it, for there was no doubting 
the words of this confident and forceful 
old man. 

He turned another page of his tablet 
and resumed his tale. “Ihe second man, 
the finder of the stolen money, also pros- 
pered, as the mean and unworthy some- 
times do. He saw a family grow up 
about him, and took pride in them and in 
his position in the city. When he be- 
came associated on this board with the 
one who had exchanged suit cases with 
him so many years before there ‘was no 
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recognition on either side. These two 
men are wondering now, as they sit here 
and listen to me, which of you is the 
other character in my story, and whether 
or not they discover from my lips depends 
on the events of the next few minutes.” 

The judge looked at the clock on the 
wall he faced, and then at the directors. 
“Tt is now three,” he said. “I have held 
you here purposely until this hour in order 
to give certain associates time in which 
to accomplish a definite object. If they 
succeed I shall tell you the whole story. 
And it occurs to me now to say—” the 
judge glanced at them meaningly, and the 
ghost of a grim smile touched his lips— 
“that I should be sorry to have any one of 
you gentlemen interrupt me, or strive to 
put any obstacle in the way of the com- 
pletion of the task I have set myself.” 

Robinson and Sinsabaugh, sitting side 
by side, chuckled as they surveyed the 
anxious men about them. “By George,” 
the former whispered quickly, “the old 
gentleman stopped them there!”’ 

“Yes. Listen!” Sinsabaugh muttered. 

Judge Balmerson leaned forward in his 
place. “Now, if you please,” he said, 
“T want to ask Mr. Lounden a few ques- 
tions, in order to take my story on.” 

They started, then, for they had for- 
gotten the teller. Their heads moved to 
take him into account, and he colored a 
little under their stares. But he rose 
promptly. 

“Come to the table, if you please, Loun- 
den,” Judge Balmerson said. “There. I 
am afraid, gentlemen, that 1 may become 
ponderous in my questions—it would not 
be surprising in one so long used to legal 
proceedings and the intolerable indirections 
of the law—but I will do my best to show 
you the human side of the account I am 
giving and to the facts that you must 
know. Mr. Lounden, you are employed 
as a teller in the banking department of 
this corporation?” 

Lounden’s throat closed and he an- 
swered with difficulty. “Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you been with us?” 

“Four years, Judge.” 

“Where were you employed before that 
time?” 

“In the First National Bank of Prisk. 
That is a small town in the central part 
of this state,” Lounden added, regaining 
his confidence in the hands of the 
old attorney. 

“You had an experience in that 
bank some twelve years ago that 
is of importance to us now, Mr. 
Lounden. Will you relate it?” 

“Yes, sir. I went into the Prisk 
bank in nineteen hundred and two 
as a messenger and in the following 
year was made a clerk. At that 
time the cashier interested himself 
in me and we spent many evenings 
together discussing crimes com- 
mitted against banks and banking 
institutions. This is the reason I 
have for remembering the case of 
the absconder who took twenty 
thousand dollars from an Illinois 
bank in nineteen hundred. Mr. 
Moffatt, our cashier, showed me the 
circulars issued at the time advis- 
ing the bankers of the country of 
that robbery, and he described to 
me the twenty-dollar silver certifi- 
cates that were stolen: In June 
or July of nineteen hundred and 
three an odd, miserly old rancher 
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living near Prisk deposited with me twelve 
hundred and eighty dollars in bills of that 
denomination and that issue. At first 
I was only surprised at the man’s bringing 
the money in bills of one issue, but later, 
when I thumbed them over, I became 
suspicious. So I took them to Mr. 
Moffatt, the cashier, and told him how 
they had come into the bank.” 

Judge Balmerson nodded. “Very good. 
You say you became suspicious after 
examining those notes, Mr. Lounden. 


Why?” 
OUNDEN answered promptly: “Be- 


cause, in the bundle, I found a small 
ticket such as banks use to note the amount 
of money contained in a package of bills, 
and on that ticket was printed the name 
of the Illinois bank which had been robbed 
in nineteen hundred.” 

“You had reason to believe, then, 
Mr. Lounden, that the money you had 
received from your depositor was part of 
that stolen—part of that I have referred 
to in your hearing this afternoon. Is that 
correct?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Mr. Moffatt communicated with the 
authorities of the National Bankers’ 
Association at once, but before they 
reached Prisk our depositor suddenly 
died—was killed in a runaway. The 
detectives made every effort to find out 
where the old man had gotten the 
money—but they failed.” 

“Exactly. Now, 
Mr. pee es four 
years ago youcame 
to this company 
from Prisk. Tell 
us why you applied 
with this corpora- 
tion.” 

“One of the di- 
rectors suggested it 
to me—he helped 
me to get a posi- 
tion here.” 

“As you've told 
me. Why did your 
friend do this?” 

The cashier col- 
ored, but answered 

















Suddenly there was a 
cry; the water glass 


promptly: “I am engaged to marry his 
daughter.” 

“Whom you have known for some 
time?” 

“T have known her for seven years.” 

“Now let me ask you some intimate 

uestions—and I want you to speak as 
i as you have heard me speak this 
afternoon, Mr. Lounden. How have you 
been treated in your position with this 
bank?” 

“Up to two years ago, with every 
consideration.” 

“Up to two years ago? What happened 
then?” 

“An incident which brought me under 
the notice of one of the officers and 
directors of the corporation, an incident 
that embarrassed him very much, with- 
out my understanding why.” 

“And after that incident he changed 
towards you?” 

“He did. He has made my position 
almost unbearable—nagging at me, un- 
justly accusing me of errors and dis- 
courtesies, al once suggesting that I 


resign.” 
“Very good.” Judge Balmerson 
checked an item on the tablet before him. 


“You told us a moment ago that you were 
unable to ‘understand why this official 
turned on you so suddenly two years ago 
in connection with that incident involving 
him. Have you ever found out?” 

Lounden looked down and swallowed 
hard. “I found out this morning.” 

“Why this morning, and how?’ 

“Last night I learned that I was being 
watched by detectives. For two or three 
days past we have known in the bank 
that something was going wrong. Remem- 
bering the animosity that had been shown 
towards me for two years I jumped to the 
conclusion that this shadowing of myself 
was very threatening, and because I was 
afraid—really afraid—I went to my 
fiancee. I wanted to tell her and her 
father, who has always been my friend, 
the whole story. Her father was not at 
home, so I told her. For a long time we 
could see no way out. Then I related, 
for the first time to anyone, how unjustly 
I had been treated here in the bank. 
She reminded me that the man who 
disliked me had been angered by my 
chance discovery two years ago. 
We began working on the theory 
that that incident might save me 
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“Let us have that incident— 
that accidental discovery of yours 
—now, Mr. Lounden.” 

“Two years ago my fiancee was 
gathering contributions for a 
charitable enterprise in which she 
was interested. I helped her make 
some of her collections. At the 
home of the director who later 
turned against me, his wife gave 
us an old cowhide suit case which 
she had found in the attic, and 
into which she had put two or 
three used suits. When I turned 
out those suits the torn lining of 
the bag caught on a button and 
part of it was ripped out. With 
it came a twenty-dollar bill. We 
were very busy and I put the 
money in my bill book without 
looking at it. The next morning 
I returned it to the man from 
whose house it had come. He 

(Continued on page 52) 
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And in this little home we plan to live until we find time to build a “regular house™ 


Homesteading on the Windswept 


Surmounting the Insurmountable in the Land of Little Rain 


S I recall it, an Irishman is 
given credit for defining the 
business of homesteading as “a 
game where Uncle Sam bets you 

a hundred an’ sixty acres of land nobody 
wants against twenty-two dollars that 
you can’t live on it three years without 
starving to death.” I cite the above 
because, after six months of homestead- 
ing on the desert, we have come to the 
conclusion that that Irishman didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 

By “we” I mean my wife, our three 
children, aged one-and-a-half, three and 
four-and-a-half respectively, four leghorn 
hens, one of which has the rheumatism 
and no object in life, and myself. I 
enumerate the crew in the order of their 
importance. During these six months 
we have acquired red, rough necks, 
freckles on the wrists, callouses the size 
and durability of prune seedson the hands, 
appetites that would cause a panic at an 
ostrich farm, and a _ brand of 
health, lung-power and heart ac- 
tion that will deprive the good 
old family physician of many a 
fat check during the balance of 
our lives. 

We have found, to our surprise, 
that there are many things worth 
living for besides bridge, bonbons 
and batting averages. We have 
learned one lesson without which 
no education is complete, viz., to 
ignore price in the search for value. 
And in’ addition to these things 
which in themselves run up an ioe 
incalculable profit over the amount 
invested, we have laid the founda- 
tion for what is to become a truly 
productive desert ranch and, what 
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is more important, a real home, a home 
that will be ours not alone by right of title, 
but by right of creation; a home we have 
reclaimed from the wild and builded with 
our own hands—or perhaps I should say 
dug up with shovel and mattock. 

When we first made the announcement 
of our intention to emigrate to the “Great 
Windswept,” our friends, with many covert 
and unflattering glances at the peculiar 
shape of my head, wanted to know what 
had prompted us to take such sudden 
leave of our senses. Of course, I always 
answered them politely, but 1 am afraid 
this is the first time I have made any real 


attempt to tell the truth about it. As a 
matter of fact, it jee was my wife 
who made up my * mind for us 


while we were 


and it happened 





full of sand to play in 


Three little desert-rats, with a hundred-acre front yard 


playing that usually harmless young 
married folks’ game, beginning with the 
remark: “Wouldn’t it be nice if—” 

At that time—abouta year and one-half 
ago—we were just the same as the other 
uninteresting young married couples of 
our acquaintance, except for the fact that 
I didn’t know any better than to be press- 
agent for a Los Angeles film company, 
even if I was beginning to feel remorseful 
about it. In that capacity, I had just 

made a three-months’ trip to the redwood 
forests of the northern part of the state 
and later to Yosemite Valley. 

Filled to overflowing with the un- 
imagined splendors of those outlying 
places, far beyond the jurisdiction of the 
trafic cop, I had returned, nursing a 
keen, but formless, desire to own a little 
strip of undiluted Nature, tucked away 
off somewhere, far from the maddening 
Thespian temperament, the howling huck- 
ster and the bothersome bill-collector. So 
it was that the subject was first 
introduced into the otherwise 
peaceful bosom of our family. 

Of course, at the time, I did not 
regard the matter seriously and 

had no idea it would develop into 
anything more alarming than a 
foundation for an evening of our 
little game of “Wish.” So I began. 

“Gee!” I remarked with my 
customary enthusiasm. “‘Wouldn’t 
it be bully to have a little place 
like that somewhere? A stone 
house nestled back among the 
trees; an icy spring under an arbor 
at the side of the house—with a 
high fence around it, of course, 
to keep the kids from falling in. 
And— 
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“The Hesperus” was a rattling good car, not particularly pleasing to the eye, but it managed 
to freight six or seven hundred pounds of household goods into 


the desert—with some digging out 


And so on, and so on, and so on. All 
of you who have played the game can 
supply the missing details. 

After a few minutes of this, I paused 
for applause. None was forthcoming. 
Friend wife was maintaining a strange, 
stolid silence. She was not doing her 
part and the game was lagging as a result. 
Feeling I was not running true to form, I 
hitched up my galluses, took another 
breath and set out in earnest to paint a 
glowing word-picture of the unalloyed 
happiness of owning such a place and 
living such a life. My training as press- 
agent stood me in good stead and created 
for me a prospectus that any home-building 
company in this country would have pro- 
claimed a masterpiece. As I remember it, I 
overlooked nothing from the matutinal 
toot of the dodo and wimpus in the bush 
outside the bedroom window to the even- 
ing yodel of the wood-pigeon in the pine at 
the edge of the clearing. I believe I even 
mentioned the nickering of certain ficti- 
tious saddle-horses, purchased with con- 
versation money. 

After half an hour of this, I again 
paused for breath and to note the effect. 
It was the first opportunity I had given 
my wife to enter the conversation and 
she took advantage of it. 


“Well,” she said, just like that; “‘let’s 
do it.” 

That was where I fainted. 

When I regained . consciousness, I 


found that we had come to a decision. 
The lady of the house was away to a 
running start and it was all over but 
signing the papers. 

“And,” I finally managed to remark 
with keen masculine sarcasm, “we'll 
do this on the three-ninety-eight we’ve 
managed to save out of my stupendous 
salary, I suppose.’ 

“Not at all,” she countered. “I read 
somewhere that Uncle Sam is trying hard 
to give away a lot of farms. We'll take 
one of those. I’ll go to the land office 
tomorrow and see what’s left.’ 

When I realized that the suggestion | 
had made merely as a basis for a game of 
wish was taking on the form of reality, 
I found myself weakening all over and at 
once started a wild hunt for cover. I| 


tried to hedge by pointing out the in- 
convenience of being suddenly cut off 
from such vital necessities as pay-rolls, 
salted peanuts, the latest masterpieces 
of C. Chaplin, the weekly visit of the 
home-made-hominy-man and so on. Evi- 
dently friend wife didn’t hear me, for 
when I was done she asked if it would 
be convenient for me to call for her at the 
land office next evening. And so the die 
was cast and we started across our 
Rubicon, by the side of which the much 
press-agented Caesarian = waterway 
dwindles to a mere trickle. That’s what 
you get for marrying a wife who is not 
content to let you sit around and wish. 


ee go into detail regarding the growth 
of our idea from a vague desire to a 
real-honest-to-goodness determinination 
to get a firm, two-handed grip on a goodly 
chunk of the Southwest would be neither 
possible nor interesting. However, if the 
days intervening between those two 
stages of the idea are skipped over hur- 
riedly, let no one believe that they were in 
reality disposed of by the simple method 





of flashing on the screen some such sub- 


title as “Months Elapse,” or “One Year 
Later,” as they do in the movie palace 
around the corner. No chance. Those 


months were composed of thirty or more 
days apiece, each of which, from the sun- 
rise yawn in the morning to the first 
mufled snore of the night, was crammed 
full of hours of study, application, plan- 
ning and preparation. uring six days 
of the week my wife haunted the land 
offce, poring over record books the size 
and weight of flagstones and making 
crosses on township plats that looked like 
underdeveloped checkerboards. For six 
days thus would she labor and on the 
seventh day she rested while I made 
hasty excursions of investigation into the 
back-country. 

Fortunately we owned a machine—one 
of the first Mr. Ford ever mined. It was 
a rattling good car and our friends had 
named it ‘ The Hesperus” after the well- 
known wreck of poetic fame. It was not 

articularly pleasing to the eye or ear, 
ae with faith and a stout tow-rope it 
managed to carry us over every known 
and unknown road, every boulevard and 
cow-trail south of Tehachapi. These 
trips were made on Saturday nights and 
Sundays, and it took only a few of them 
to convince us that our trouble was not 
going to be to find a place, but to choose 
the best one from those we found. It was 
much like dropping a small boy into a 
candy store with instructions to choose 
one sweetmeat from the assortment 
around him. 

Eventually, however, through the 
kindly intervention of “the friend of a 
friend,’ we made a decision. 

But if it had been the sight of pines 
studding the sides of rock-ribbed moun- 
tains that had prompted us to begin our 
search, it was no such thing that ended it. 
Where we located there is neither moun- 
tain nor pine, nor any other tree tall 
enough for a small boy to fall out of. We 
chose, instead, a quadrangle of flat, sage- 
covered sand with no earmarks, brands 
or special features to distinguish it froma 
several thousand similar quadrangles that 
lay to the south and east of it. § far as 
I have been able to learn, the locality has 
no name of its own, but if a carpenter’s 





Pot-luck and the well-known rule of fingers before forks distinguished mess-call during our 


temporary stay in the lean-to. 





We were pioneering under the most primitive conditions 
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square were laid down with one end on 
the pinnacle of San Jacinto mountain and 
the other on Gray-back, I figure the angle 
would cover the greasewood bush that 
stands to windward of our northwest 


corner. 


E filed on the land in April, which 

gave us until October to erect a 
habitable house, start inhabiting it and 
otherwise conform to the dicta of our Uncle 
Samuel. One cursory glance at the bank- 
roll told us that now must begin a season 
of unprecedented economy if we were to 
hoard up enough capital to start our little 
venture. Knowing from past sad expe- 
rience that my bump of acquisitiveness is a 
dent, friend wife was appointed charge 
d’ affairs, and it must be admitted that 
with her speech of acceptance of the office 
there was inaugurated a period of saving 
which stands unique in the annals of our 
family history. Not for worlds would I 
accuse my helpmeet of penury, but the fact 
remains that for downright one hundred 
per cent efficient conservation, we had the 
Hoover food schedules looking like 
recipes for overloading the 
epicurean stomach. With- 
out consulting the rest of 
us, Our new manager put 
certain amounts of food on 
the table three times daily 
and we might eat thereof or 
go hungry. Frequently we 
did both. But when five 
months had rolled over our 
deflated tummies, the bank- 
book bore mute testimony 
to the efficacy of the new 
system and, incidentally, we 
had all gained in weight on 
the new diet. 

Late in August I bade a 
fond farewell to pay-rolls 
with much the same feeling 
Columbus must have known 
about October 12, 1492. 

And just here let me 
pause long enough to do a 
small job of rejoicing over not possess- 
ing the doubtful blessing of prophecy. 
Not for worlds would I have missed what 
I have learned and gained since that 
date, and I am afraid that, had I known 
at that time all that was in store for us 
and been able to see in detail all the ob- 
stacles we would have to meet and over- 
come, I might never have taken the step. 
Now that they have been met and over- 
come, our sense of triumph is worth a 
dozen times the worry and anxiety they 
caused us at the time. 

To appreciate fully what we were up 
against, please bear in mind that we were 
novices at the game. We were not 
ranchers, but town-broke people who were 
accustomed to travel in the town- 
smoothed ruts. Therefore it was quite 
natural that once we had clambered up 
out of those ruts and onto a plane where 
there were no well-greased grooves in 
which to slide, our underdeveloped sense 
of direction should prove a thing not to 
be relied upon to any great extent. So 
it was that, when we came to outfitting 
for the venture, we found all the lists over 
which we had burned the midnight in- 
candescent to be mostly mistakes. 

For example: We had planned a 
rather comfortable house. It looked well 
on paper and we had spent many a happy 
hour arranging the details, built-in fea- 
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Homesteading on the Windswept: Ford I. Beebe 





The water was there—down seventy-five feet—and the 
old-timers on the desert said I couldn't reach it alone. 
But I got third-way down before I called for help 


tures and so forth. It looked well on 
paper, but when we saw the lumber esti- 
mate—then it didn’t look quite so well. 
We could build it according to specifica- 
tions, but it would bankrupt us. Of 
course, we could cut down the size of the 
house, but we really needed the room. 
What to do? It took some time to de- 
cide, but it wasn’t so hard after all. In 
the dry washes near the homestead there 
were any quantity of boulders to be had 
for the hauling. So we determined to cut 
the lumber bill by erecting a stone house. 
Simple, wasn’t it? And yet, when it first 
confronted us, it had appeared insur- 
mountable. 


E drew a new set of plans and re- 

estimated. The bill was within 
reason but it was still in excess of what we 
would have liked, so we set to work to cut 
it still further. Result: we invaded the 
realms of the wrecking companies and 
bought practically all our building ma- 
terials second-hand, thus maintaining the 
original size of the house at a far smaller 
figure than we had ever thought possible. 
The information thus gained convinced 
us that we must revise our entire set of 
lists, for up to date we had only itemized 
things without doing more than guess at 
their cost. We knew by this time that 
we would have to eliminate much that 


Cleared! Work and water slowly conquered our arid, 
sage-covered land out on the “windswept” 


we had planned to take but we could not 
make up our minds as to what was to be 
sacrificed. In the end we followed the old 
prospector’s recipe. We drew up three 
groups. Into the first went those things 
we wanted to take; into the second, what 
we might find useful; and in the third, 
what was absolutely indispensable. Then 
we threw away the first two lists. For 
days we haunted the lairs of the second- 
hand man and the bargain offerer and 
eventually we gathered together our out- 
fit, as complete as we were able to make 
it, which proved to be not more than 
fifty per cent deficient. 

The next insurmountable obstacle we 
ran into was the freight bill. Somehow 
we had overlooked this item in our esti- 
mates. Fatal omission! When we made 
inquiry regarding the charge for hauling 
our thirteen tons of goods, we were 
knocked cold by the information that it 
would call for the payment of $165 in 
coin of the realm. Our buying, carefully 
as we had proceeded, had eaten into the 
exchequer until $165 looked to us like the 
national debt. Doubtless our faces gave 
us away, for it was the freight clerk who 
came forward with the suggestion that 
saved the day. (Never again let mortal 
man slur freight clerks in my presence.) 
He volunteered the information that the 
company had a rate that was intended to 
take care of just such folks as ourselves, 
explaining that it called for chartering 
an emigrant car. Jf ever I become fabu- 
lously rich, I shall name that clerk in my 
will, for his kindly suggestion saved us 
$113 in one lump—enough to buy pro- 
visions for several months. Thus insur- 
mountable obstacle number two was sur- 
mounted. 

Eventually, after two days of back- 
breaking effort, we saw all our earthly 
possessions aboard the car and, on the 
hurricane deck of the Hesperus, we 
weighed anchor and set forth for the 
desert, arriving at our destination four 
hours ahead of the freight. 

It took us two days to unload the car, 
but as I look back on it, I wonder that it 
did not take us two weeks. We had ar- 
rived early in September and with our 
arrival the thermometer obligingly rose 

(Continued on page 54) 





Barking Betsy and the Chilled Volcano 


A Motorcycle at Crater Lake, in the Land of the 


E ‘were nearing the end of 

our second day; our objec- 

tive lay just beyond. Bark- 

ing Betsy, popping sturdily 
along under her double burden, climbed 
steadily up, up, through timber and 
natural parks, over running streams of 
snow water, by cold banks of languishing 
winter, with a smiling hillside of flowers 
at hand ‘in every opening. 

Up, up; we were full of expectancy now. 
Had Betsy fallen in as many pieces as the 
one-hoss shay did, we would have picked 
ourselves out of the dust and without a 
second backward glance gone forward 
afoot. As we left the deeper woods be- 
hind and came out into the breezy openings 
of the upper park with the timber showing 
plainly that it was alpine in character and 
near the limit of its endurance, we felt 
elated, lifted aloft in body and spirit. We 
were coming out upon the roof of the Cas- 
cades. And presently we turned in across 
a bare slope half hidden under a vanishing 
snow-bankand halted at the Lodge. Next 
moment we were standing on the rim 
and looking down upon Crater Lake. 

Yes, it was blue—blue!—a vast blue 

it. The sky canopy was 

lue; the circular walls were 
blue—for the air was hazy— 
the floor was moving, rip- 
pling blue. Everyone who 
has heard of this lake knows 
that perhaps, but it is bluer I 
think, than any water you 
may see elsewhere or imagine 
in your dreamings. It was 
not at its best when we looked 
down upon it, for a fair breeze 
was blowing and there were 
no reflections; but as the 
moments went by and 
gazed, I felt more and more 
the wonder of it. The bright- 
ness of the summer sky here 
is a detracting factor. The 
eye has become accustomed, 
tired of the translucence of 
space. To prove it, the visi- 
tor has but to turn his head 
sidewise or upside down and 
the inverted vision brings the 
true color scheme to him 
with the sharp suddenness 
that amounts to a shock. In 
mind I groped for an expres- 
sion to fit, but groped blindly. 
We speak of the blue deep 
and the sapphire sea, but who 
ever saw color so blue in any 
partof old Neptune’s domain? 
From the pale green at the 
edge of the water a thousand 
feet below, the tone intensified 
through the gamut of color 
till out near Wizard Island it 
deepened into purple or blue- 
violet. It was wondrously, 
magically, unspeakably blue! 
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Sky Blue Water 
By Hamilton M. Laing 


We retraced our course a little and on a 
knoll beneath some big firs, beside the 
snow-blocked road at a little distance 
from the Lodge we made night-camp. It 
was plainly a camper’s park; for though 
nearly a dozen automobiles were ranked 
beside the Lodge, their occupants taking 
advantage of indoor accommodations, 
nevertheless for half a mile around the 
airy rim here and there gipsy parties were 
kindling evening fires. And in my poor 
opinion the outdoor lovers had the best 
of it. There is no underbrush at the 
higher levels, camp-sites are everywhere, 
with wood and water at hand. As we 
prepared supper, a number of Clarke’s 
crows came about and raised discordant 
rumpus. These chaps here seem to have 
taken to the habits of the camp robbers 
and jays and frequent the Lodge and the 
bivouacs of the visitors. They have the 
same capacity for eatables but make three 
times as much noise at their foraging. 

The dusk was chill, the keen air stir- 
ring from the north, and we were glad to 





The sun was low when we built our fire in an open level space near 


the road. Surely, this country was designed for fishers and campers 


take a short walk out on the Rim Road. 
Both during the stroll and later at our 
camp-fire of fir roots the strangeness of it 
all came to us. Here we were at seven 
thousand feet upon the slope of the 
ancient Mount Mazama—a mountain 
peak that once in far past ages was a 
mighty volcano filled with terrible belch- 
ing fires and later a great snow-capped 
glacial peak, greater even than the 
mighty Rainier. Upwards of fifteen 
thousand feet it towered, the geologists 
say, a veritable god-mountain, and they 
tell us too that no human eye, not even 
the dark eye of the Indian, ever looked 
upon its wonders. A vast mountain, and 
today gone, leaving only its lower slopes 
cut abruptly off at seven to eight thou- 
sand feet, a broken shell, a crater rim 
four miles across, its belching fires gone 
out, its vomiting ceased, and its once 
terrible throat now choked by two thou- 
sand feet of crystal water. A dead moun- 
tain yet alive in that :t harbors in its rim 
this great jewel, magnificent, living, 
liquid sapphire. 

And whither went this great peak that 
in glacial and pre-glacial days Foner here 
immutable in the sunlight or 
breathed its red fires into the 
sky? Mount Mazama is 
non-existent today, and onl 
this sloping pile remains ws 
its summit forming a circular 
pit. Outward or inward it 
must have gone—exploded, 
all this mile-high mountain 
top; a cone with a five-mile 
base, or fallen into the bowels 
of the earth, burned and con- 
sumed by its own terrific fires. 
And the geologists tell us 
again that the history of its 
disappearance is written in 
the lava remnants and ash 
piles and that the second 
case is the more probable; 
mighty Mazama fell inward 
and was consumed and i 
died so long ago that today 
no volcanic heat is found 
even on the bed of the lake 
whose waters came in later 
and now reach down two 
thousand feet below the blue 
turquoise surface so delightful 
to the eye of the pilgrims 
who come to see and worship. 

A feeling of strangeness 
and mystery seems to hover 
over the lake and its sur- 
roundings. This came to me 
at sunsetting as I first spied 
the Lodge and only deepened 
with familiarity. The low 
sun slanting across these tree- 
clumps that grew on gray 
slopes devoid of greenery as 
though some dragon denizen 
of the rocky crags: the 
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We looked down upon Crater Lake—a vast blue pit. 
was moving, rippling blue—bluer than any water you may see elsewhere 


Watchman, Eagle Peak or Llao breathed 
out blight that poisoned the lesser 
growing things, the big stone lodge built 
of rough-hewn lava rock and timbers 
of the lower forest all heightened the 
feeling of unreality. I looked for a burn- 
ing moat, and a Siegfried with glittering 
sword to come wending down the Rim 
Road by the snow-banks. The gnarled, 
stunted appearance of the pines and hem- 
locks along the lake rim, the alpine gar- 
dens, the misfit automobiles seeming 
strange and anomalous here, the croaking 
of the black and white nutcrackers, the 
silences and the magic lake all took a 
' hand. It was easy to feel the awe and 
+ veneration of the benighted redman and 
+ to half believe his legend of Llao Rock— 
} the only legend of the place, by the way, 
that seems to have been preserved and 
passed on to us. Llao, the terrible demon 
spirit with the monster crawfish warriors 
—so monstrous that their claws could 
reach from lake to hilltops—who made 
war against Skell, genius of the Klamath 
Lakes region, but who, in spite of his terri- 
ble warriors, fell, and in spirit today finds 
abode in the great abrupt promontory 
nearly two thousand feet alls the water: 
Llao Rock. 

The moonlight came chill with a sniff 
of frost, but we had had a strenuous day 
and soon mountains and lakes were for- 
gotten till our bird neighbors shouted 
again and sunlight was abroad. Dead 
slumber was shaken away, we were pil- 
grims again at the shrine of beauty and a 
new and fairy world was all about us. 
White mist-wreaths hung and drifted be- 
low and filled the valleys while our hill- 
tops and the lake rim were sharp and 
clear and full of light, washed clean of 
haze by these same mists of the dawning. 
Close at hand Garfield Peak with its 
clinging snow-drifts glowed in warm 
colors, and yet so clear was the air that 
the points of the rim in the distance 
seemed to loom almost equally distinct. 


Barking Betsy and the Chilled Volcano: 





After breakfast we went down the trail 
that runs from the Lodge to the water at 
Eagle Cove. There is a drop here of al- 
most a thousand feet in a mile of travel. 
It is rather much straight up and down 
that trail and while most folks may make 
it, not many will make either descent or 
ascent in a hurry. Here on the surface 
of the throat of this old crater flowers 
were blooming: arnica and purple daisies, 
nodding columbines, spring beauties, and 
at the end of the steep trail by the rush- 
ing little stream of snow water, monkey 
flowers of yellow and of purple grew lux- 
uriantly, the latter, a huge species, grow- 
ing in such dense masses of lovely bloom 
as quite to transform the place. 


E took a boat here and rowed off to- 

ward Wizard Island. Fancy rowing 
about far down in what was once the heart 
of a mighty mountain of seething fire! To 
be afloat on this rippling surface is to ex- 
perience new sensations. I had expected 
that the color of the water would vanish 
on close acquaintance, but it did not. In- 
stead, it lay alongside the boat, blue-violet 
with the crests of the ripples and the mov- 
ing lights gleaming with the flickering 
hues of a rainbow. To take it from its 
blue bed, however, is to transform it in- 
stantly; what we lifted and drank was 
clearest liquid crystal. 

We landed at a cove on the island and 
set out for the summit. After a while we 
stumbled upon a faintly marked trail and 
our travel over the ashes and rough lava 
rocks was easier. The summit is almost 
seven thousand feet in height. But it 
was an interesting climb. More flowers 
than we had met on the mainland rim 
grew here. A small purple species of 
monkey flower grew in profuse mattings 
on the unstable slopes; Indian paint- 
brush and bleeding heart were common, 
and lousewort and a _ small stunted 
species of spirea were noted at intervals, 
as well as two or three rarer denizens of 
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The sky canopy was blue; the circular walls were blue with haze, and the floor 


mountain barrens that were unknown to 
me. Flowers indeed grew right on the 
rim-top of the island. 

Here on the circular crater—it is this 
feature that gives to the island the form 
of a truncated cone—we sat a while and 
rested. This island was the result of the 
last heave, the dying kick of old Mazama. 
Here his last vomiting had heaved up this 
cone and now its dead crater—a minia- 
ture perhaps of the greater mountain— 
lay packed with melting snow which 
later in the season would form a little lake 
of its own. It was a lonely spot, a dead, 
lost bit of the world. The timber though 
healthy and green grew scatteringly— 
alpine fir, white-bark pine and mountain 
hemlock—and the absence of ground 
greenery and the ashy dead nature of 
the hillside gave to the place an added 
weirdness. 

The sun was low when we returned and 
then we packed our kits and rode down to 
Anna Springs and made camp. In an open 
level space near the road, sparsely studded 
with lodge-pole pines and bright with lu- 
pine, we “built our fire and a whole legion 
of cicadas that set up their songs at dusk 
hummed us to sleep. A new pine tree this 
under which to bivouac. Indeed the 
pines alone tell the story of the arboreal 
richness of these Cascade trails. We had 
slept under the squat, knob-cone pines 
with their long needles and crooked cones 
down at Grants Pass; we had made day 
and night friends along the road of the 
lovely i i igator- 
hided bark was in almost every vista; 
we had posed under the giant sugar pine 
and marveled at the huge cones; we had 
come to recognize the rarer white pines 
on sight—the new, pendant narrow cones 
in clusters on the branch tips being the 
readiest mark; we had admired the white- 
bark pines, sturdy, low-branched warriors 
against the elements, that stood on the 
crater rim; and here among the lodge- 
poles we were finding a fitting bivouac. 
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There was a frost 
rime on the. tarpaulin 
when we turned out at 
sunrise —an appetizer 
to be sure—and as 
soon as breakfast had 
been disposed of we set 
off again bent on an 
expedition upon the 
southerly Rim Road. 
However, when we 
reached the fork in the 
way at the camp about 
the engineer’s office, the 
lure of the lake called 
us and we went all the 
way up to the Lodge 
again. Once more we 
stood and looked down 
upon the blue expanse, 
upon this golden basin 
with the turquoise floor, 
and we were glad that 
we had come. The 
breeze had left the 
lake; scarcely a ripple 
now moved across the 
surface of the four-mile 
expanse and reflections 
were becoming plain. 
There was almost twice 
as much in these ex- 
quisite compositions as 
had been there yester- 
day, which is the way 
of this clear expanse of 
living color: it must 
reflect and absorb the 
images of the walls 
and sky, change with 
each passing mountain 
zephyr, with the differ- 
ent air densities, and 
almost with the hours 
of the day. Indeed, 
since its birth in post- 
glacial ages perhaps on 
no two days has it 
ever showed its glowing 
face the same. 

Then after we had 
feasted our souls and 
exposed a few more 
films and discussed the 
scene a little with an 
elderly lady from New 
Jersey, who admitted 
without any compul- 
sion in the matter that 
she had never seen any- 
thing so wonderful— 
she sat on a rock and 
declared that it made 
her short of breath 
just to look upon it— 
we turned away and 
headed Betsy into the 
Rim Road. If plans 
do not miscarry it is 
purposed to have this 
road circling the lake 
completed during the 
present season. Though 
undoubtedly 1: is des- 
tined to become one of 
the famous roads of the 
continent, at our visit 
it was not a good thor- 
oughfare for two tires. 
No road in this loose 
ash and powdered pum- 
ice can become much 
more than a dusty 
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trail till it has been 
hard-surfaced, and this 
luxury is a thing of the 
future. An interesting 
way, it winds about in 
deep shadow and in 
the sunlight, climbs 
ridges, turns high prom- 
ontories and then 
swings in to the lake 
rim where the old in- 
comparable view awaits 
the eye, begging to be 
looked at with all the 
seductiveness of a com- 
ely maiden. It is well 
that the engineers are 
making this a wide road. 

At the shoulder of 
Dutton Ridge one of 
the finest views of the 
park —excepting the 
lake always, of course 
—awaits the visitor. 
Here the eye may roam 
out and down far over 
the Klamath Lakes re- 
gion and though aslight 
haze now hung over 
the lake maze and the 
valley, we made the 
best of it. Then we 
labored down the slope; 
the trail we left was 
that of an intoxicated 
serpent; we skidded 
clear out of the way 
once and ended side 
down in a snow-drift, 
and though the thought 
of return was a night- 
mare, we kept going. 

Finally we ascended 
a slope in the timber 
and stopped in Kerr 
Notch. The lake again 
lay below us, still and 
placid and blue, sleep- 
ing in mid-day siesta. 
To our left and far be- 
low, a mile distant and 
framed exquisitely in 
the trees, lay the Fhan- 
tom Ship—strange little 
jagged rock of unique 
formation that, far more 
than is common with 
most natural features, 
answers to its name. 
It required little imagi- 
nation to see in this 
rock mirrored so per- 
fectly in the blue depths 
the outlines of a full- 
rigged schooner an- 
chored in some mystic 
port. The phantom 
that was “‘as idle as a 
painted ship upon a 
painted ocean” may 
have looked so. 

There was still a five- 
mile stretch of the road 
ahead but we had had 
enough—of the road. 
So we went down a 
little in the timber and 
gazed again for a time 
while a junco trilled a 

sti sleepy song in the still- 
The Palace of Fine Arts still stands but the green niches are vacant. Recently a company of aesthetic dancers, filling ness, and then we 
an engagement at a San Francisco theatre. posed in this glorious setting and brought a memory of departed beauty turned away and 
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One of the soldiers’ homes at Beerburrum 


HE whole of the Australian Com- 

monwealth has already begun 

the work of repatriating its re- 

turned soldiers. Queensland, un- 
like the other states, does not draw a 
single penny from the federal government 
to help to pay for its repatriation work. 
All the other states are receiving financial 
assistance from the Commonwealth for 
this purpose, but Queensland is paying 
her own way. 

All over Queensland vast areas of land 
have been reserved for settlement by re- 
turned soldiers. A Discharged Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act figures in the Queensland 
statute book, and this measure, which 
was passed just recently, gives to the 
Minister for Lands the power to set apart 
any Crown land for this purpose. 

he first settlement is situated at Beer- 
burrum, which is on the North Coast 
Railway Line, about forty miles from 
Brisbane, the capital of the state. Here 
isa prosperous colony, daily growing larger, 
where a number of men are transforming 
scrub land intocultivated paddocks. They 
are the first soldier settlers of Queensland. 
They have not yet lost their military 
look. At the plough, in the scrub, or 
when engaged in felling some forest mon- 
arch, they still affect the wide-brimmed 
hat and the khaki shirt which the Anzac 
has made the badge of Australia in so 
many parts of the world. 

Almost all these men are married, and 
so that their children might have equal 
educational advantages with the children 
of other parts of the state, a state school 
was erected on the settlement in its earli- 
est days. A government store also is 
situated at Beerburrum. The advantage 
of this is very apparent. For instance, 
the men who were the first to take up 
land put in potatoes. These were ready 
for lifting by the time other men were 
getting their paddocks ready for planting. 
The growers, after putting by what they re- 
quired for their own needs, sold the balance 
of their crop to the government store, 
which retailed the potatoes cheaply to the 
later settlers, who had none of their own. 

Beerburrum has another advantage. 
There is in this state a body working 
under the title of the Soldiers’ Settle- 
ments Pastimes Fund. The name is 
rather unwieldy but the work done by 
tnis particular committee is invaluable. 
A recreation hall, containing a large room 
where draughts, chess, billiards, etc., may 
be played—all the necessary equipment 
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for these games also was supplied by the 
Fund—and a circulating library of some 
500 volumes, have been erected on the 
settlement. The committee intends to 
supply a similar hall and library for each 
soldiers’ settlement in the state, and al- 
ready sufficient money is in hand for the 
establishment of a hall and library at Pike- 
dale, which is to be the next settlement. 


T Beerburrum, 51,000 acres have been 

reserved for the soldiers. The land is 
held on perpetual lease, and the conditions 
of settlement are most generous. In 
Queensland, an ordinary settler is entitled 
to borrow £500 from the state, repayable in 
twenty-five years, at the rate of five per 
cent. The soldier settler may borrow the 
same sum, repayable in forty years, and 
his interest begins at three per cent and 
increases at the rate of one-half per cent 
a year, until it reaches five per cent. For 
the first three years of his term no rent 
is charged. From the fourth to the fif- 
teenth year he pays one and a half per 
cent of the capital value of his land, as 
fixed in the opening notification—that 
is, the value of his land before the fencing 
and the building of his house, for which he 
pays out of the £500. 

For each succeeding term of fifteen 
years, the Land Court determines the 
rent of his land. The Minister for Lands 
has the power to remit or postpone pay- 
ment of any rent, should he deem it ad- 
visable. Thus, in the case of sickness or 
in the event of an old wound troubling the 
soldier settler and keeping him back with 
his work and his payments, there would 
be no difficulty in his getting the payments 
held over. 

The Queensland government makes 
two stipulations. The first is that all men 
on the Beerburrum settlement must put 
in five acres of pineapples. To help them, 
a state canning factory is in process of 
erection at the present time and the gov- 
ernment has pledged itself that in seasons 
of glut, the fruit grown by soldier settlers 
shall be given precedence at the state 
canning factory. The other stipulation 
has to do with the mortgaging or trans- 
ferring of properties. It is deemed alto- 
gether inadvisable for land-sharks to get 
a footing in these communities. There- 
fore, for the first ten years of the term one 
of these selections can not be mortgaged 
except to the Commissioner of the Gov- 
ernment Savings Bank, or transferred, 
except to another returned soldier. 


W hen the Boys 
Come Home 


Queensland Points the Way to 
Solve Some Problems in the 
Aftermath of War 


By Edith Shirley 


Other areas which have been set apart 
for soldiers include 17,000 acres in the 

arish of Pikedale. The land has already 
con partly cleared and roads are being 
made. A state nursery, which will serve 
as a training farm for the soldiers who 
settle on this area, has been planted. 

In North Queensland, near Innisfail, 
which is a sugar-growing area, 157,300 
acres have been reserved for soldier settle- 
ment. This land will be cut up into ade- 
quate blocks, and dairy, agricultural or 
sugar-cane farms, according to the indi- 
vidual tastes of the settlers, will be 
started here. In addition to these re- 
serves, further areas in other parts of the 
state, totaling 52,400 acres, have been 
set apart for the same purpose. A further 
40,000 acres on Cecil Plains, and 112,000 
acres on Mount Hutton, a recently ac- 
ado state station on the Darling 

owns, are being surveyed, and will be 
reserved for a similar purpose later. 

Under “The Discharged Soldiers’ Set- 
tlement Act of 1917” the term “discharged 
soldier” applies not only to the men who 
actually enlisted in this state, but to any 
soldier or sailor of the Commonwealth 
forces, in possession of an honorable dis- 
charge, who may apply for land in Queens- 
land under the provisions of the Act. 
Members of the forces of the British 
Empire, or members of forces in alliance 
with Great Britain in the present war who 
have received their discharges before their 
arrival in Queensland, also are eligible. 
The dependents of any such soldier, in 
the event of his death before he receives 
his discharge, or within a period of twelve 
months after he has received it, are also 
included in the term. 


S the majority of the returned men 

had no previous experience of farm- 
ing, a training farm was established at 
Beerburrum, where the men receive train- 
ing, and as soon as their land is cleared and 
they themselves have gained sufficient 
knowledge to begin alone, they are drafted 
onto their blocks. 

It is always interesting to know how 
other countries are handling the prob- 
lems which all the belligerent nations 
must solve sooner or later, the greatest 
of which is the returned-soldier problem. 
America may find something helpful in 
the Queensland repatriation scheme, as 
Queensland later on assuredly will learn 
from America, when she sets out to pro- 
vide for her own returned men. 
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EPORT to Commanding Officer, 
421st Aero Squadron, Mineola 
Field, for active service.” So 
the gist of my orders run. I 
have packed my belongings, discarded all 
that had no place in the equipment of a 
military aviator. Gloves, goggles, boots, 
my torn and oil-stained flying coat and a 
few toilet articles complete my kit. I 
have rapidly donned my new uniform— 
breeches, leggings, drab shirt and tunic 
with the wings, shield and star of the 
Flying Corps on the left breast. I place 
my most precious belonging, a beautiful 
scarfpin, in my shirt. It is an airplane 
propellor in miniature, wonderfully made, 
the laminations of alternate gold and 
platinum, the hub set with a small per- 
fect diamond. 
I am going to France with that pin and 
a memory of the great sacrifice of the 
friend who wore it, the man who pointed 
out the path I am taking. 


Shorty Rodeaux used to be my mech- 
anician in the old days, but one morning 
in the summer of 1911 I went out Long 
Island way to Mineola to do a little work 
in the air, and found that his last pay-day 
had been followed by a large and glorious 
jag. He concealed his condition until, 
attempting to start the motor, he lurched 
forward and fell. I picked him up with a 
splintered forearm and found myself with 
a broken propeller. After seeing him to a 
hospital, f returned to the field and rue- 
fully contemplated my wreckage. Big 
Bill Harkins, my manager, came out 
about noon and was confronted with a 
sad situation. 

“Here I am with four months’ road 
work on hand, must leave for Denver to- 
morrow on the first date, and no mech- 
anician.” 

Bill laughed complacently. ‘“You’re 
always flying off the handle, Bud. Get 
one of the boys to pack up for you and 
run over to Plainsfield and get some- 
body. There are lots of good mechanics 
out of a job just now.” 

“Get somebody,” I snorted. “I’ve 
got a Gnome motor and it takes a little 
frog-eater to sit up nights and “parley vou’ 
to it and feed it castor oil with a spoon. 
I can’t handle it if anything goes wrong, 
nor anyone else I’ve ever seen save 
Shorty. 

I was branching out in a tirade on 
mixing booze and gasoline when a funny 
looking little fellow ambled up with his hat 
in his hand. He wore an old gray “parlez- 
vous’ ” sweater a size too large, bothits collar 
and waist sagging, a norfolk jacket and 
a pair of baggy corduroy trousers, while 
the hat he carried was narrow-rimmed and 
high-crowned, coming to a peak without a 
dent, and green velours to beg His face 


was long and oval with a wisp of light 


mustache over a sensitive mouth and 
retiring chin. The things that I noticed 
particularly were his hands: the slim 
tapering fingers and well-cushioned rim 
of a narrow palm nervously caressing the 
brim of his hat, and his eyes. He had the 
“look of eagles.” 

Before he had an opportunity to speak, 
Bill rumbled in a heavy aside, “Get the 
Bowery Theater street-singer. Head him 
off hchore he makes a touch.” 

With a depracatory gesture the stranger 
haltingly spoke i in an apparently unfamiliar 
tongue. “Is zis Monsieur Harkins? Oui? 
I am Pierre le Duc and will like to work 
wiz you 

“Yeh” ueried Bill with elaborate 
sarcasm. “Dave Belasco expects me to 
supply an accordian player for the Gar- 
rick, but I’m afraid you won’t do. He 
wants a cross-eyed Cu ugu, you see, and 
Dave’s pretty particular.” 

“Aw, don’t ride him like that,” I 
remonstrated. ‘“He’s passing all that up, 
and—” with sudden inspiration, — ‘may- 
be he’s a mechanician.” 

With the word, le Duc’s face lit up and 
he tore loose with about three yards of 
French in which I managed to get that he 
agreed with me perfectly, in that he was 
some mechanician. In the second chapter 
I caught the word Gnome, and brought 
him up short with “Do you savvy Gnome 
motors?” 


H& nodded vigorously. “Oui, monsieur! 
La Societé Moteurs Gnome, Bleriot, et 
M. Armond Depperdussin.” 

Then Bill glanced at me, remarking 
dryly, “Providence is sure kind to fools,” 
and I agreed with him. 

I took Frenchy by the arm and led him 
to the door of the hangar, where, after one 
swift comprehensive glance at the old 
Curtiss biplane, he saw the motor. A 
fleeting smile of recognition flashed over 
his face, and turning to me for permission, 
he rapidly set to work, dextrously using 
wrench and hub-puller, and had the 
broken hub of the propeller off the shaft 
in a twinkling. I hailed one of the bunch 
who spoke a little French and had him 
explain that if by tearing down the plane 
in good time and showing by a few odd 
repair jobs that he knew the machine as 
well as he did the motor, he would be 
hired for the season. To this le Duc 
enthusiastically agreed, and was about to 
volunteer some information when Bill 
reminded me that I still had transporta- 
tion to arrange and other business to 
attend to. Frenchy appeared a trifle 
disappointed that I couldn’t stay to hear 
his tale, but by the time I asked Bill to 
hang around and keep a weather eye on 
him, he was bravely shrilling a little tune 
and busily attacking bolts and turn- 
buckles. 

When I returned some hours later, the 
machine was torn down and all was 
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A Story of the Aviation Game 
By Albert W. Barrows 
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packed securely in the crates save the 
Gnome, which, on his own responsibility, 
Frenchy was lovingly overhauling. Har- 
kins lazily uncoiled himself from the 
wing crate and yawned, “He’ll do. He’s 
been spouting French to that motor all 
afternoon.” 

The next day we pulled out of New 
York for a hard season ’s work. The ex- 
hibition end of the game in the early days 
was no sport. It consisted of making a 
town, usually about two hours before 
flying time, setting up the machine, mak- 
ing a couple of half-hour flights and tear- 
ing down again just in time to catch the 
next train for the following day’s date. 

It was a common occurrence to meet 
unfavorable conditions on the grounds, 
which were usually the plowed infield and 
paddock of the village race-track, sur- 
rounded by trees and power wires. A man 
had to be a real aviator; in addition, his 
machine had to be absolutely right, with 
its motor delivering every possible ounce 
of power, in order to get away with some 
of those fair dates. The work was hard 
and dangerous, but besides the monetary 
recompense, which was high, the flirta- 
tion with chance gave it zest. There was 
one feature that was not apparent to the 
public, and that was the relation of master 
and man. The aviator’s life was held in 
the palm of his mechanician; let him for- 
get to do any one of a thousand little 
things when setting up the plane, and 
machine and man would both pass into 
oblivion. Consequently, as far as the 
pilot was concerned, the mechanician was 
his Pythias, and I have seen a boy, him- 
self blameless, blow his brains out be- 
cause his flyer “got it.’ 


FTER le Duc and I had been out a 
couple of months, and I had managed 
to pound a little colloquial English into his 
head, I realized that 1 had chanced on an 
ideal assistant. The man would set up 
the plane without any help but common 
labor, would keep that erratic Gnome of 
mine “hitting on seven,” and when repairs 
were necessary, either to machine or motor, 
he proved to be a master of all trades. 
We had covered every date billed for us 
and were about to make a string of state 
fairs out in the mountain country, all of 
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Up and up it climbed, then, seeming tuo 
locate the building, down it came 
from five thousand feet 
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them good for from three to six 
days’ work, the first being up in 

Wyoming, in a little cattle town on the 
North Platte. Theriverhad dug its bedin 
the adobe soil, cutting an ox-bow some half- 
mile long and then leaving it high and dry as 
erosion straightened the stream again. This 
ox-bow was just big enough to enclose a 
half-mile track, so there they had built 
the fair grounds, overlooking, however, 
the possibilities of the airplane, a thing 
unheard of when the track was laid down. 
The problem of getting out of that hole 
with a solid wall of earth on three sides of 
the amphitheater, the river on the fourth 
with treacherous air currents playing 
above it, and starting in the satihell air 
of six thousand feet, thereby being robbed 
of power, would stagger most of the men 
in the game. This was one of the occa- 
sions when I would fervently curse Bill 
for signing dates sight unseen. The Fair 
officials, after welcoming us with true 
western hospitality, displayed great 
solicitude as to local conditions, which, 
they were frankly informed, were none 
too favorable. The secretary in particu- 
lar, a bronzed young cattleman, was much 
worried on hearing my comments and 
extended the privilege of starting and 
landing from a broad field across the 
river. I thanked him but declined, as I 
had yet to see the field that could stop 
the old Curtiss. 

The plane set up and the motor ad- 
justed for altitude, I took her off for a 
try-out, and was barely able to make the 
necessary climb to clear the bluff. Start- 
ing from that elevation, my rise soon 
brought me into bitterly cold air, and 
after a few minutes the numbness of my 
fingers caused me to descend. With the 
exception of a moment’s rocky work in 
getting over the river, I had no trouble in 
getting down. Nevertheless, both 
Frenchy and I were breathing sighs of 
relief as he dextrously unstrapped me and 
chafed my arms to restore the circulation. 

In the meantime various sports were 
being held on the track and in the field, 
and with the freemasonry of the craft, 
the cowpunchers soon deviled me into 
attempting to conquer a bucking steer. 
This to the great delight of Frenchy, who, 
having seized the brute’s tail was being 
jerked along behind, laughingly shouting, 
“Ride ’eem, Bud, ride ’*eem! ’Ang onto 
"ees empennage!” 

I tried to do just that thing; made a 
wild grab for his tail and found myself 
suddenly flying without plane or motor. 
Seeming to keep going for days, I broke 
all existing records, then suddenly became 
tired and ‘“‘pancaked” all over the scenery. 
My shoulder hurt and my head swam as I 
shakily attempted to sit up and when 
my eyes finally opened, they looked into 
grave and anxious faces. I was told that 
the steer did a good job, throwing me 
“high, wide and fancy.” I must have 
made a bad landing on my head and 
shoulder. The former, naturally, was 


undamaged, being made of good old New 
England granite, but my collar-bone 
couldn’t stand the strain and_ had 
snapped, together with a couple of ribs. 
few choice remarks colored the atmos- 
phere, for I stood to lose a clean eight 
thousand dollars. My professional pride 
was hurt and I mournfully bewailed the 
fact that I had fallen down on a date, 
not through a legitimate smash up, but 
by doing what an aviator with an en- 
Gerent to fill had no business tackling. 
hen I realized that I had been out of 
my head for two days, and was raving 
accordingly, the secretary condoled me. 
“Not so fast, old man. Your contract’s 
not broken. You didn’t lose a flight.” 

I asked him none too politely what he 
was talking about, and he explained that 
since I had been hurt, le Duc had appar- 
ently as a matter of course taken my place 
and had made three remarkable flights. 
“Look, there he goes now!” 


Y bed wes turned towards the window 
and | was propped up with pillows, 
the nurse vainly protesting. Four thou- 
sand feet in the air Pierre le Duc was bat- 
tling the Chinook winds. Dip and swell, 
swing and surge, every move, even at that 
distance, was to my professional eye the 
stroke of a master hand. After some 
wonderful flying he climbed sharply for a 
moment, then delicately poised himself, 
and suddenly hurtled down. Four thou- 
sand feet, straight as a plummet he 
dropped—motor wide open; then skillfully 
caught himself, and with the swoop of a 
swallow, he landed. 
found myself half out of bed. ‘Good 
God!”’ I gasped. “Did you see that dive? 
He’s got Gene Ely beat! Why, he’s the 
greatest of them all!” 

I was dazed, dazzled; my brain was in a 
whirl. Here was a man who had been my 
helper, that had me beaten a mile in my own 
game; had me beaten when I was supposed 
to be about as good as they came. The 
riddle was soon solved. A vintage auto- 
mobile clattered up the street and 
Frenchy came flying up the stairs and 
burst into the room. He smiled apolo- 
getically to the nurse for making so great 
: noise, then anxiously asked, ‘’“Ow ees 

ef ; 

For answer the nurse waved towards the 
bed and with one bound he was beside 
me. “Ow are you, Bud? Such a scare I 
get—for two days you not move an’ I 
sink I must go back to New York an’ 
tell Bill zat you perish on ze beeg boeuf. 
But ah, tonnerre! You fool me; you wake 
up. Mon ami, I’m ver’ glad.” 

Darned if he wasn’t crying. All that 
I could do was to run my good hand 
through his hair and swear affectionately 
at him. Then I remembered that there 
were certain things to be explained. 
“Why in the devil didn’t you tell me that 
you were a flyer? Where did you pick up 
all that stuff you’ve been pulling today?” 

Frenchy hung his head. “Not angree, 
Bud. I fly ze aeroplan, you keep money; 
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all right? You are much ’urt, so—’ow 
you say—forget eet. Not mad, eh, Bud?” 

He raised his head and anxiously looked 
into my face. I laughed weakly. Mad? 
What do you think of that? The old 
world looked pretty good, even if my 
shoulder did hurt like the deuce, for I had 
found a real pal. Further questioning 
extracted the remarkable information 
that he had been flying longer than I, in 
proof of which he produced a Federation 
Internationale Aeronautique identification 
book, showing him to be a member of the 
Aero Club of France, and holder of Pilot’s 
License Number Eight. That was enough 
for me! 

The great le Duc! My brain was seeth- 
ing all that night: it had never occurred to 
me to associate Frenchy with him. Le 
Duc, by the gossip of the fields, was a big 
two-fisted sort of person, totally unlike 
the sensitive artist that he proved in the 
flesh. As I grew stronger Pierre un- 
folded the rest of his story, part of which 
I knew. He had been a machinist, and 
when the Gnome factory started opera- 
tions, had obtained work as assembly 
foreman. With his marvelous dexterity 
assisting, he was soon installing motors 
in the few planes that were then in exist- 
ence. The brothers Wright, whom he 
saw at Rheims, were his inspiring guides, 
and it was then that he determined to 
come to America. With progress so rapid 
that I can but touch the high-lights, he 
learned to fly on one of Bleriot’s first 
machines, later was lured to the Depper- 
dussin School as instructor, and, although 
he was frugal almost to the point of 
starvation, in three years he had saved 
but sufficient to transport himself and 
his plane—which he had paid for little 
by little, to America. Assiduously poring 
over the flying publications, he learned 
that big Bill Harkins practically con- 
trolled the exhibition game, so to Bill he 
went as I have related. Without funds 
and lacking sufficient English to be sure 
of himself, my offer looked like a Godsend 
to him; as far as flying was concerned, 
that could wait. Poor Frenchy, had he 
shown his qualifications that day at 
Mineola, Bill would have played him to 
the limit, but somehow I was mean 
enough to be glad, for if that had hap- 
pened, I would have lost the opportunity 
to have known and loved him. 


WE disagreed on but one thing: 
Frenchy had a wild desire to loop the 
loop, at which I was greatly amused, and 
talk as I would to show him the absurdity 
of the attempt, he would set his chin and 
tell me to. wait and see. I did, however, 
make a business proposition with him 
that he finish out my dates, after which we 
would return to Long Island and show a 
few of those decrepit birdmen what flying 
really was. I wrote Bill, explaining that 


I had met with an accident and that 
Frenchy was taking my place, just man- 
aging to get by. That brought an answer 
solicitous of my health, but exhorting me 


. Pro Patria: 


Albert W. Barrows 





not to take any chances of 
spoiling the localities for a return 

date, and if the Frenchman wasn’t 
delivering the goods to be sure and call 
on Bill for a man who would. He wound 
up by telling me to use my own judgment, 
which I surely did. 

While I was recuperating le Duc made 
the next three dates alone, doing two 
men’s work. Rejoining him at the end 
of the season, the press notices that he 
exhibited, would, if we had not been such 
friends, have made me very jealous, but 
I realized that every line could have 
been doubly laudatory, had the writers 
but known it, as his work was that of the 
finished performer. We balanced our 
accounts, le Duc profiting by more than 
he had earned in the last two years, and 
then set sail for New York for a month’s 
play before winter would drive us west 
again. After much plotting, we evolved 
a plan of action to properly introduce 
Frenchy to the fraternity, gleefully 
peavey Big Bill’s surprise, and chuck- 
ing in anticipation of his learning that 
his “Bowery street singer” was one of the 
French “Big Ten.” 

Arriving in New York, we shipped the 
lane to Mineola, then dashed over to a 
Aanhattan warehouse, where we _ re- 

leased Frenchy’s Depperdussin. This 
we trucked out to a field near Flatbush, 
set it up and adjusted the motor, which, 
by the way, was the _ highest-powered 
Gnome built. Although I have no use 
for a monoplane, I admired the “Dep” 
for its lines of speed and beauty. Le Duc 
was right at home with his machine, 
ducking and dodging under the wings, 
adjusting the controls and finally giving 
the propeller a flip to start the motor. 
He listened intently for a moment, then 
nodded “all right” to me. With the sign, 
I set off for Broadway secking Bill, for 
whom, I thought, this surprise had been 
prepared. Little did I think that a pro- 
found Gallic sense of humor intended to 
include me in that little party. 

Bill forgot himself when he saw me, and 
gave me a slap on the shoulder that al- 
most undid the work of the Wyoming 
doctor. I candidly told him of the acci- 
dent and placed all blame on myself, 
whereupon he remarked, “I'll bet the 
landscape came out second-best at that. 
You always did have a horseshoe, Bud. 
But what’s this you’ve been writing about 
your protégé? Where’s he at?” 

glanced at my watch and peered 
through the window. A dot, far away in 
the blue, rewarded my search. Then I 
answered, “Frenchy? Oh, he’s around 
some place. Look, Bill; isn’t. that a plane 
coming up over Battery Park?” 

Bill stared. ‘Darned if it isn’t. Can 
you make out who he is? Some foreign 
monoplane, by its looks. I guess that it’s 
one of those blamed sportsmen that are 
killing the exhibition game. He'll get it 
around these buildings if he don’t look out 
for himself.” 
















A blotch, slightly grayer than the clouds 
it lurked behind, poked its ungainly 
nose into view. A Zeppelin! 
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The running fire of comment would 
have kept up indefinitely if I had not 
suggested that we go up to the roof in 
order to get a better view. By the time 
we had gained the thirty floors the 
machine was far overhead, and its actions 
brought me back to that scene in the West 
as I lay in the hospital. Dip and swell, 
swing and surge, upward he climbed, then 
slowly spiraling, searched for the build- 
ing that I had pointed out. On locating 
it he gained greater altitude, and then— 
down he came! Diving vertically from 
five thousand feet, the Sta increasing 
his velocity every moment, he was headed 
straight for Bill Harkins. We shrunk 
back involuntarily, but with wires whis- 
tling and motor roaring, he flipped the 
elevators and waving his hand, shot up- 
ward. Suddenly I grabbed Bill’s arm and 
gasped. The crazy fool was trying to 
loop the loop! His climb grew slower, 
gradually he nursed the plane over until 
he was hanging head down. The motor 
faltered, then suddenly, with a trium- 
phant roar, picked up its mighty tune— 
and over he went! 

Bill sat down, breathing hard. “Well 
I'll be damned,” he said weakly. 


PS eandany hysterical, I laughed, “What 
do you think of Frenchy now?” 

Little was said on our way to Mineola. 
Frenchy had landed and was dangling 
his legs over the side of the cockpit, 
smoking a cigarette. His raillery started 
on sight. “Eh, Bud; w’at you sink now? 
Oh, ’ello Bill, ’ow you like zat? Pretty 
rotten, owi?”’ 

The little son of a gun was laughing at 
us, and with good cause. Bill wasted no 
time in fooling but got right down to 
business. He took Frenchy into a hangar 
and stationed me at the door to keep out 
the hero-worshippers. Together they 
laid plans for a grand tour of the country, 
le Duc as the feature. The following 
year he played to capacity audiences all 
over the country, reaping a golden har- 
vest. Other fliers copied his methods, and 
the ever-fickle public soon were applaud- 
ing far inferior men. Le Duc hung on, 
however, and always had the cream of the 
dates at his disposal, taking every oppor- 
tunity to share them with me in case a 
team was wanted. 

One afternoon, perplexed, -he showed 
me an imposing letter, under the seal 
of the Aero Club of France. Translated, 
excerpts stated— 

“That, inasmuch as the nation is with- 
out proper means of aerial defence, and in 
view of the fact that such protection is 
necessary to the welfare of France, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, that the Aerial Defence 
League, to be composed of licensed civilian 
pilots, be immediately organized, and be 
it further 

Resolved, that Pierre le Duc, F. I. A. 
Licensed Pilot Number Eight, be called 
upon to actively direct the organization 
and personnel of the League”— 
Regretfully, I saw him reach his 

decision. He made the rounds of all the 
fields, bidding the boys “au revoir,” and 
on the dock he openly wept at thought of 
leaving his “Petite France.”’ Bill, always 
running true to form, extracted a last- 
minute promise from Frenchy to return 
in case the American public clamored for 
his reappearance, laughing up his sleeve 
the while, for the ways of a booking agent 
are dark. 
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With Frenchy gone, my life grew lonely. 
I gave up the road work, or rather, it gave 
me up, the game having taken a tremen- 
dous slump. The Old Guard would gather 
at the nearest field and speculate on the 
possibilities of the future, only to go their 
ways again, sadly recalling bygone days. 
From France I received quaint, cheerful 
notes that aroused conflicting feelings of 
joy and sadness. Frenchy’s work was 
progressing in good shape and the little 
beggar was enthusiastic over his “squad- 
ron formations” and other maneuvers 
that, in consultation with the military, 
he had evolved. 

Time passed, and the game was never 
so dull. A ray of light finally broke from 
the Panama Exposition people, who 
wanted an aviator, the best obtainable. 
Bill glanced over their requirements and 
whistled. “Fifty thousand! And only 
one man capable of swinging the job. I 
see where Frenchy le Duc goes to work 
again. 

We kept the cables hot until Frenchy 
half promised to appear. Bill then 
grabbed a steamer to close with him and 





“The Aviator and 
the Rabbit’s Foot” 


O you look over your left 

shoulder at the moon? Or 
sit down thirteen at table? The 
men of the air, like the rest of 
us, have their pet superstitions 
by which each hopes to pro- 
pitiate fate. You will -learn 
about some of the whimsical 
practices of our own Western 
fliers in Robin Baily’s article 

next month. 











sent me West to sign the Exposition 
people. Harkins had no difficulty in 
negotiating the preliminaries, and was 
about to sign up, when, with a roar that 
reached Mars, the lid blew off Europe. 
Bill knew it was all off, and started for 
home. I say “started” advisedly, for, 
with Havre as his objective, he slumbered 
fitfully in a hysterical railway carriage, 
to find himeelf on awakening, passing 
through Chalons, going east instead of 
west. No information could be extracted 
from the guard save that the military had 
the right of way. It was self-apparent. 
The confusion, the brave au revoirs, the 
embarkation of train after train of sol- 
diers, burned a picture in Bill’s mind 
that will remain forever. The train-load 
of frightened civilians was battered from 
pillar to post, switching, bumping and 
clattering along; making headway when 
and where it could. Somehow in the 
mixup, they were passed along through 
Rheims, Laon, St. as, Valenciennes, 
and finally across the Belgian border into a 
city where the exodus had already started. 
There they stayed, the train crew desert- 
ing them to join the colors. Parisian 
buses, taxicabs, trains, all going north, 





with the Tricolor of France to repel the 
lustful gray hordes of the Hun. 

Belgium was invaded! In kindness 
to Bill, I will refrain from citing the ter- 
rors of that gathering of neutrals, save 
that after the first unreasoning fear left 
them, they behaved like true sons and 
daughters of America. Sleepingin the rail- 
way station, eating when they could, theirs 
were days of misery. ‘The second after- 
noon a familiar sound smote Eill’s ear, 
and eyeing the sky, he saw a monoplane 
over the town. The motor coughed, and 
with a business-like spiral, the aviator 
spotted a landing place. He swished 
down and bumped along, coming to a 
halt on the lawn of the Hotel de Ville, 
shouting to the gendarmes for “‘essense.”’ 
Bill started at the sound of that voice, 
and ran ponderously over to the machine. 
There, with his feet dangling over the side 
of the cockpit, sat Frenchy le Duc! He 
lit a cigarette and exclaimed, “‘’Ello, Bill! 

’at are you doing ’ere?” 

Then speaking very rapidly and earn- 
estly, he warned Harkins of the danger 
of remaining in the city, advising him, 
that if no other way were open, to strike 
for the nearest port on foot. Himself, if 
he had not more pressing business, would 
take Bill to Dunkirk, but that was im- 

ossible, as there was work to be done. 
‘he nature of that work soon demon- 
strated itself. A blotch, slightly grayer 
than the cloud it lurked behind was 
pointed out. A Zeppelin! Poking its 
ungainly nose through cloud after cloud, 
the crew were spying out the terrain 
miles in advance of the invaders. 

Frenchy spoke fiercely. “You see it? 
Zat is ze courieur of ze outlaw! Zey come, 
not to fight bravely, but to cut, to kill, 
to destroy. Zey are pirates; canaille! 
I could go wiz you, Bill, I could have 
fame, fortune, and live, but as long as zat 
exists? No! If I die, but bring down zat 
dog; all right. I perish, but zat bag of 
sausage wiz thirty pigs will not be! “Ow? 
You see zis?”—he affectionately patted 
the cowl of his machine—“‘Zis is my bomb. 
I climb, dive, then—pouf;: no more!” 

His, gasoline came, and keeping an eye 
on the distant dirigible, he filled the tank. 
Vaulting to his seat, he called to Bill. 
“Flip ze propeller, mon ami.—but wait!”’ 

He drew a scarfpin from his tie, the 
gift of some admiring boulevardier, and 
gave it to Bill. ‘“W’en you get ’ome, 
give zat to Bud from his frien’ Pierre, 
for him to remember me by. So long, Bill! 
Keep your eye on ze ol’ boy.” 

With that he was gone. Climbing 
steadily, he found refuge in a friendly 
cloud; upward and upward, closer to his 
prey, till finally, from the very heavens 
through a rift in the mists, he shot, an 
avenging bolt from the blue. 

The cowardly gas-bag, too late, tried to 
evade the stroke, and with the force of a 
projectile, the plane tore its way through 
the double envelope. A devastating ex- 
plosion and a curtain of fire—and all was 
over. Pierre le Duc; no; France had 
struck her first blow! 


Ta years late, Frenchy, old pal, I’m 
coming over. Tonight | am wearing 
the khaki of Uncle Sam. I am wearing 
your pin on olive drab tonight, and as | 
adjust it, I think—“For him to remember 
me by.” 

Frenchy le Duc, not only I, the world 
can never forget. 
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Miss Mitchell has drawn these paragraphs from the diary she is keeping 
during her work behind the lines in France. Her grandfather, Captain 
Josiah A. Mitchell, commanded the clipper ship “‘Hornet,”’ which was 
burned at sea in 1868. He kept a diary of his experiences at sea for 
forty-two days in an open boat and Mark Twain, who was at Hilo when 
the boat landed there, edited the Captain’s diary for Harper’s Magazine. 
We judge that Miss Mitchell in her embattled “‘flivver”’ is as intrepid 


Back of the Front 


A Western Girl in the War Zone 
Writh a Ford and a Ukulele 


By Marion Otis Mitchell 


a navigator as was her clipper-sailing ancestor.—The Editors. 


Paris, July, 1917. 
E girls reported for work in 
Paris on Monday morning 
and were assigned to the re- 
ceiving and unpacking de- 
partment. Enormous cases are stacked 
sky-high all down the length of a big room 
and our job is to open them with the nail- 
pulling machine, pack the stuff according 
to its destination in big wicker baskets 
rolling on wheels, pull them and dump 
them in the various departments to 
which they go. It is hard manual work 
and most of the girls “steam at the gills” 
but I got hold of a baker-boy’s linen 
smock, peeled off most of my clothes 
underneath down to my knickers and so 
go about cool as the proverbial cucumber. 
‘The others put their aprons on over their 
suits; no wonder they are all fagged out 
about the middle of the afternoon. 
French girls, in general, lead a most 
circumspect and proper and dismal exist- 
ence. They have no idea of what “living 
close to nature” means. I fear I have 
scandalized our entire pension with tales 
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of how two of us at home would go off for 
days at a time “with our packs upon our 
backs” and build fires in the woods and 
cook our meals and sleep at wayside inns 
and get lifts on hay-wagons and wade in 
brooks when the fancy seized us. They 
think we are dreadful and extraordinary 
beings—but rather nice at the same time. 
One afternoon, when I had got in un- 
usually late and was just in the midst of 
changing and getting ready for dinner, 
Jeanne came up and announced impress- 
ively a monsieur to see mademoiselle. 
She wanted to know if she should show 
him right up! Because we are Americans 
they think we stop at nothing. 
he other night, at dinner, my sister 
and I were telling how we had always be- 
lieved it quite as important to improve 
ourselves physically as well as mentally, 
of our training at home in gymnasium 
work, with the punching bag for the arm 
muscles; tennis; golf; swimming and div- 
ing lessons; riding the surf-boards while 
in Hawaii (more strenuous than learn- 
ing the ukulele, yet both are serving my 
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Is my tin derby on straight? 


pages here, strange to say). We de- 
scribed our many trips on foot and on 
horseback in the mountains of Yosemite, 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 
Afterward we showed them a few athletic 
stunts in the salon. The Frenchies 
thought we possessed Herculean strength 
and I’m sure they didn’t know what to 
make of it and gazed at us in intense 
astonishment. To my surprise Madame 
seemed filled with admiration and whis- 
pered in my ear: “I’m sure, Miss Marion, 
if necessary you could ably defend the 
honor of our sex.” 

The more I see of the French the more 
I adore them; their manners are perfectly 
entrancing. The poilus pepper one with 
the most gallant compliments at all times. 
At first we used to be completely floored 
but now we are getting slightly hardened 
to being likened to darling little roses, and 
breaths of spring, and what not. It is re- 
markable how easily the French put one 
at one’s ease. They have such gay and 
delightful manners that it gives me the 
impression, very agreeable at that, that I 
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Our ambulance is a beauty, exactly the same sort of military ambulance the men drive. There is no glass windshield, in case a shell comes 
too close. We certainly look business-like when we get under way, with Dr. Brown (at left) sitting beside me on the driver's seat 
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myself am extraordi- 
narily entertaining 
and witty, which nat- 
urally spurs one on to 
even greater lengths. 
They have the art of 
conversation down to 
such a nicety that 
you can pass hours 
just talking with a 
Frenchy without find- 
ing yourself bored. 
You certainly can’t 
say that of the Eng- 
lish, or of us either. 
It is true that the 
most conspicuous 
thing about the 
French soldiers, out- 
side of their wonder- 
ful spirit and happy- 
go-lucky manner, is 
their amazing untidi- 
ness. The Americans 
in uniform on the 
streets, as also the 
English and the Rus- 
sians, look so trim 
and spick and span in 
comparison with the 
French. But the 
poilus are fine fel- 
lows and everybody has a good word 
for them. We notice so many middle- 
aged and almost old men among them, 
though of course they nearly all have 
moustaches and that adds several years. 


ment is passed. 


Tout, October. 

HE head of the motor-service section 

took me to the police headquarters to 
go through the red tape of applying for my 
“permit de conduire.” Paris traffic is per- 
fectly dreadful, so I thought it might be 
well if I spruced up a bit before the test 
came off. The only car available for me 
to be examined on was an Overland, the 
which I had never set foot in before. 
However, I never let on, but peered at 
its workings minutely, and discovered 
that it is geared exactly the same as the 
Cadillac, though there are several minor 
differences, and the foot throttle is in a 
different place; also the horn, and the 
brake works differently. 

I sat on the seat (it was a big ambulance 
that you couldn’t see over, nor through, 
and only around by standing on one ear, 
and it was raining, and no skid chains, 
and the wind shield all blurred) and I 
thought: now or never; so, after the girl 
had driven a few blocks, I suggested she 
let me take a turn at it. With the confi- 
dence of a veteran I got into the driver’s 
seat, took off the brake, gave my horn a 
frightful toot and let her go. 

he gears shifted awfully hard, and 
once I got onto the accelerator instead 
of the foot throttle; but I just kept one 
hand on the horn the whole time, and 
drove with the other. Pedestrians flew 
from before me like chickens, for of 
course I didn’t dare put on the brake, 
with the pavements wet and slippery, 
and you are obliged to drive at a pretty 
good clip of speed if you don’t want to 
get rammed from behind. It seems to be 
more a question of good steering and 
nerve than anything else. My training 
on the Ford, down by the railroad yards 
in San Francisco, certainly stood me in 
good stead as far as dodging cars and 
trafic. In fact the girl who took me out 


All the houses with cellars are labeled “Cave Voutee.” 
When the siren shrieks the warning we are supposed to 
seek shelter immediately until danger from bombard- 
I have dashed into cellars at all hours 
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of day and night 


thinks I was born in acar. I 
never let on for a moment that 
it was the first time I had ever 
set foot in an Overland. I 
certainly am glad that I had 
that course in the auto repair 
shop. 

When we got back to the 
garage there was an English 
woman nearly in tears because 
her Ford wouldn’t run. Several 
girls were tinkering over it but nobody 
seemed to know what was the matter. I 
asked her what she had done so far, and 
discovered that in her zeal she had filled 
the commutator full of oil; the brushes 
were thick with it, and of course the 
current wouldn’t flow through dirty con- 
tacts. Then they started cranking her 


up and cranked for some five or ten 
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The poilus pepper one with compliments. They 

rather floored us at first, but now we are quite 

hardened to being likened to darling little roses, 
breaths of spring, and what not 





minutes until they dis- 
covered they hadn’t 
turned on the ignition 
switch! So I uess 
perhaps I shan’t be so 
far behind the pro- 
cession after all. 

The government 
had called for thirty 
thousand girl volun- 
teers to drive real 
ambulances at the 
front (or near front), 
and so release men 
for driving camions 
(motor trucks) of pro- 
visions, ammunition, 
etc. I was perfectly 
wild to apply, as that 
was what I wanted 
to do all the time, 
you know. 

Meanwhile they 
gave me my own car, 
an Overland in rather 
dubious condition. It 
was given me at a 
moment’s notice and 
I had no chance to go 
over it and see what 
state its insides were 
in; consequently when 
I had a delivery that 
afternoon outside 
Paris, the thing played 
out on me within the 
first four or five 
blocks and wheezed 
to a dismal stop. A 
nice American ambu- 
lancier came to our 
rescue and we chugged 
a few paces further, 
only to stop again. My tool kit (it was the 
first chance I had had to look inside it) 
consisted mostly of old scrap iron and rags, 
so that I had nothing to tinker with. 
By being rescued at various times we 
crawled abjectly home. I was in a pretty 
peevish temper by the time I got back, 
as they had no right to send me on an 
out-of-town delivery in a bad car and it 
didn’t add anything to my good humor 
to have the head of the motor service give 
me a good blowing-up, as if it had been 
my fault. 

But now at last I am at Toul, with a 
perfectly dandy motor job. Up above us 
on the hill is an anti-aircraft station and 
about ten miles to the north lie the 
trenches. They say with field glasses you 
can actually see the smoke puffs from the 
front line guns. At any rate, at night, 
the sky in that direction is lightened with 
continual flashes and lovely big star 
bombs are always going up and making 
the landscape as Sciehe as moonlight, 
while projectors sweep the skies for boche 
airplanes. 

t dank I am going to like the work here 
very much, though it is going to keep me 
on the jump. The cars of course are in 
none too good condition. My first ex- 
perience here was to take a little girl with 
a broken arm, a nurse, and two French 
refugee women down through Toul, a 
village of tortuous streets 4 la Canton, 
down one frightful hill and up another to 
a hospital across the valley. It was about 
the fourth time I ever tackled a Ford, and 
you know how they have a way of jump- 
ing out of your hand. But I never said a 
word and Lithely set forth; moreover it 
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was raining and muddy and slushy under- 
foot, and no skid-chains, and the town 
full of soldiers and camions and baggage 
trains, and herds of goats and small 
children, and chickens and what-not. 

I whizzed so swiftly, for fear of killing 
the engine (there are about forty-seven 
different ways of killing the engine), that 
all the occupants of the car thought I was 
a young wizard, and cried out “bravo!” 
every time I barely missed a horse’s heels, 
or shaved a market cart by an inch or so. 

My next experience was to set off in 
the late afternoon on an eighty kilométre 
run to F——, the headquarters of the 8th 
army (French) with some dispatches for 
the commandant. I was all alone in my 
little car, with no wind-shield (it had met 
with an accident during the régime of a 
former chauffeur) and it was raining and 
blowing, and as cold as Greenland. I was 
muffled to the ears, how- 
ever, and armed with [TW * )% 
road maps anda flash- (| : 
light, and made fairly 
good time until darkness 
came on; then I had to 
run more carefully, as 
the Ford’s headlights are 
anything but illuminat- 
ing. 

I asked my way of 
soldiers in the various 
towns, and consulted my 
road map frequently, and 
got out and looked at 
sign posts, and all went 
well. It was black night 
when I reached F 
and an obliging officer 
on the outskirts of town 
got in alongside me and 
directed me to the com- 
mandant’s abode. 

Of course the town 
was absolutely shrouded 
in darkness, not a crack 
of light penetrating 
through the doors or 
windows. I was ushered 
into a reinforced ce- 
mented abri (refuge) dug 
in the hillside. You 
wouldneverhavenoticed [| © geen 
it from the outside, but 
inside it was electric 
lighted, and a stove was 
giving out a welcome 
warmth. 

I showed my “‘papers” and handed over 
my dispatches (just as in the movies) 
and a soldier took them away. There 
was a group of poilus around the stove 
and they made a place for me to get dried 
out while I waited. By and by a soldier 
came in with a big stack of French papers 
and flung them down on the table, a 
sergeant sorted them, and then the men 
began stamping in out of the dark and rain 
(as many as the little room would hold) for 
their papers, paying cost price for them. 

I had nearly a half hour’s wait, and then 
out into the Fie ote again, and headed 
back towards Toul. Since then I have 
completely mastered the Ford, as to 
driving, and my days are filled full with 
trips of one sort or another. 








Tout, November. 
Y work has taken an entirely different 
turn. They are starting y Sven 
work in all the small villages and towns just 
back of the lines, which means that we have 
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to have a camion fitted up as a dispensary 
car instead of the erratic little Ford tour- 
ing car we have been using so far. The 
ambulance certainly is a beauty, exactly 
the same sort of military ambulance as the 
men drive. A nice blue-gray color with 
red crosses on the sides and military 
official numbers stamped on front and 
back. The driver’s seat is enclosed in 
brown curtains, which allow just a slit 
to see through (no glass wind-shield, in 
case a shell comes your way) and a little 
window lets you look into the ambulance 
itself. Then we have a huge essense 
bidon (gasoline container) strapped on 
the running board and our spare tires 
atop, and we certainly do look business- 
like when we get under way, with Dr. 
Brown sitting beside me on the driver’s 
seat. Dr. Brown is head of the dispensary 
work with a nurse to help her. She does 
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Our party before the portal of the Citadel of Verdun. Here one understands, as 
never before, the significance of that heroic slogan: “On ne 


passe pas!’ (They shall not pass!) 


not speak an atom of French and before 
the trained nurse had received her papers 
I was requisitioned as nurse and inter- 
preter. I had to sit at the official table 
taking down names, ages and symptoms 
of refugee women and children as fast as 
I could write, interrogating them as to 
their various diseases (Lord knows I 
don’t know anything about the various 
diseases in English, let alone in French!) 
and translating to Dr. Brown the descrip- 
tion of their ailments and translating 
back again her instructions. In one town 
the rush came too fast for us and Doctor 
had me washing scabs off children af- 
flicted with impétigo (if you know what 
that is!) and slapping on antiseptic 
ointment and then gauze and tape (my 
first-aid work came in handy then) or 
squeezing drops in children’s sore eyes 
(if only I could have got my hand in 
taking out cinders, which is my specialty) 
or opening up boils, an agreeable pastime, 
while the kids howled blue murder. 
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certainly never thought to be engaged in 
such work; and all the time the guns on 
the front line whanging away; but you 
soon get used to them. And when we go 
to Pont-a-Mousson, twice a week, we 
have gas masks swung in nice blue bags 
around our shoulders and at the first 
notes of the siren we must clasp them on 
and fly for an abri, of which the town is full. 
It sounds, and is, most exciting, but there 
is really no danger, for you are given 
ample opportunity to get out of the way. 


Nancy, January, 1918. 
HEN we were in Paris we were next 
door toa hospital and from the iron- 
railed balcony outside our French win- 
dows, we could look down on the Ddlessés 
(wounded) sitting on their balcony on top 
of a high wall overlooking the sidewalk. 
Their favorite amusement was to let down 
a package onto the side- 
{1 walk, and have the 
passer-by try to pick it 
up, when they would jerk 
it away by means of a 
strong string. However, 
it is such a common joke 
that everybody was onto 
it by then. I was seized 
with a brilliant idea one 
day, and I scoured Paris 
in search of one of those 
dreadful spiders on the 
end of an elastic, with 
wiggly legs. At last I 
located a fearsome one, 
with one eye gone and 
some of the paint scraped 
off (I made them take off 
half a franc for it, there’s 
where my shopping-in- 
Japan training comes in 
handy) and that evening 
we did Mr. Spider up 
in a neat package and 
went down and stood 
under the garden wall, 
and tossed it up to the 
soldiers. Well, they were 
perfectly delighted, and 
they played with it night 
ps 6 ay 
Every evening we went 
out on the balcony for a 
while, and they recounted 
their successes of the 
day. They put it in one 
of the beds, and when 
the nurse came to make it up she got an 
awful scare; and in the evening they dan- 
gled it over the garden wall down upon 
passers-by, or made it crawl across the 
pavement in front of people. In the dusk 
it was really a dreadful-looking creature. 
One evening two poilus came saunter- 
ing along and caught sight of it. One 
seized the other by the arm, and they 
both jumped back and struck attitudes 
of intense surprise. Meanwhile the 
delighted blessés up above were making 
the spider scuttle along. The poilus 
gave it a poke with their cane; the blessés 
made it jump into the air (it was so dark 
you couldn’t see the thread) and the 
poilus fell back aghast. The farce con- 
tinued for about five minutes before they 
“sot on the boat,” and saw the blessés 
on top of the wall. Then there was much 
joking and exclamations and waving of 
hands. . 
Recently Dr. Brown has been in Paris 
and I have had several days to myself. 
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I went with some other girls to visit little 
hospitals near the front carrying surprise 
bags to the blessés. It was my first ex- 
perience with anything of the sort and I 
wasn’t quite sure how I should like it. 
. At the canteen at Bar-le-Duc the poilus 
were over-anxious to show us their 
wounds (no matter in what part of 
their anatomy!). But the blessés looked 
so like good children all neatly washed 
and brushed and done up in white ban- 
dages and tucked into their beds that I 
could hardly refrain from patting their 
nice slick heads. As it was, we helped 
them pore over the contents of their 
comfort bags, and had a word with each 
one, and gave out cigarettes and choco- 
late. Anne and I then stood up in the 
middle of each ward and sang all the cute 
two-part songs we could 
think of, and I went 
through my French rep- 
ertoire with considerable 
gusto, the poilus chiming 
in the chorus. The uku- 
lele seemed to fascinate 
them. I really think we 
did cheer them up con- 
siderably; at all events 
they cheered us and cried 
“Vive [ Amérique!” 

Next day we went in 
another direction to a 
poor little hospital where 
the majority of the pa- 
tients were gas patients. 
There was something 
dreadfully pathetic about 
their eager faces when 
we brought them the 
surprise bags, and the 
not able to say a word, 
or else just whisper. But 
we sang our merriest 
songs for them, and they 
beat timeon the coverlets 
with their hands, and I 
feel sure we cheered them 
up a little bit. There 
was one funny old Hindu 
“boy” with a curly black 
beard rolled up on a 
string as the Sikh 
police wear theirs in Shanghai; and a kill- 
ingly funny white knitted cap perched on 
the top of his head. Hetook the friendliest 
kind of an interest in us, a little, however, 
as though we were some sort of curious 
animals, and insisted on shaking hands 
several times over with all of us. 

Last of our visits for the day, and one 
which is not usually permitted in the 
hospital, was to the private room of a 
young French officer. Through the wall 
he had heard us singing “Quand Madelon”’ 
and had begged that we might be allowed 
to speak to him for just a few moments; 
it had been so very long since he had seen 
a woman of his own class. The médecin 
wasn’t sure it was quite wise—the young 
man had had his arm taken off at the 
shoulder only two days before and was 
still very weak and white. But enjin, 
there we were outside his very door, 
somebody inadvertently turned the knob 
and—nous voila. 

He was the dearest blessé, lying quite 
helpless between white sheets drawn close 
up under his chin so that one would never 
suspect the missing arm, and the charm- 
ing smile with which he welcomed us was 
warmly reflected in the frank blue eyes. 
At the head of his bed, silent witnesses, 
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hung the red ribbon and enameled star 
of the legion d’honneur, and beside it the 
croix de guerre decorated with star and 
was citations. He seemed so young and 
oyish to have won such stern laurels. 

We sang a different sort of songs for 
him, gentler things with resolving chords 
and minor harmonies, neither sad nor gay. 
This was no place to burst into American 
ragtime such as the poilus had loudly ap- 
plauded, and of course he could not 
applaud. And though it was not strictly 
comme il faut to present an of.v.e. with a 
private’s sac surprise, we did pick out an 
especially nice one just as a souvenir from 
our American girls who wished him and 
France bonne chance. 

If it takes such a little effort on our 
part, how I should love to go the rounds 

eet 
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is higher than the picture shows 


of the hospitals—ukulele in hand, a 
wandering minstrel! I have always 
wanted to work for the soldiers much 
more than for the civil population. 


Nancy, March. 

LHe here at Nancy has grown more and 

more interesting. We are on a con- 
tinual gui vive, as no one knows at what 
moment the offensive may break against 
this sector. Nancy has been evacuated of 
every person not absolutely necessary to 
the continuance of the war. You never 
saw such activity, such convoys and 
batteries and troops going continually 
up to the front. I am out on that road 
every day and in the midst of it all. It is 
tremendously thrilling. 

Luckily we have at our pension the 
best “cave” in Nancy. All the houses 
with cellars are labeled “cave voitée” 
and give the number of persons they will 
hold. When the siren shrieks the warn- 
ing, we are all supposed to seek shelter 
immediately until danger is passed. 
have plunged down three flights of stairs 
into a chilly cellar dungeon with a lot of 
perfumed Frenchies at dead of night; I 
have bolted from the sunny street into the 
nearest cellar, already crowded with people 





The nearly precipitous wall behind us 


calling “Par ici!” (This way!) Once, 
here in Nancy, Dr. Brown and I were in 
a cellar for hours, the car standing 
outside. At length I dashed out to crank 
the car between two bombings and then 
we were to jump in and off between the 
next two, and run for the hotel. We 
timed two more raids and then the mo- 
ment came and armed with a flashlight 
I bolted out. The street was black as 
pitch and here and there some stray 
person running close to the buildings. I 
held the flash between my teeth while I 
fixed the levers, put on the switch and 
cranked, and cranked and cranked! It 
spit a few times but nobody was there to 
catch the spark and it died out. Back I 
flew to turn off the gas and switch and 
prime the engine, then again to the crank- 
ing with no result. The 
car was standing on an 
incline so the gasoline 
would not flow easily to 
the carburetor, and of 
course the motor was 
stone cold. 

By this time Dr. 
Brown had decided that 
rather than run through 
the streets we would 
better wait until the 
bombardment was over, 
even if it should be hours. 
Just at that moment 
there was a detonation 
not more than half a 
block away which shook 
our cave to the ve 
foundation. We _ bot 
decided thereupon that 
we preferred to get ours 
in the open than to be 
buried alive. So the 
minute that particular 
boche had passed we 
emerged in all haste and 
with Dr. Brown to catch 
the spark I got the en- 


aoe going and in we 
opped. T had my head- 
lights going full blast 


when a soldier yelled at 

me to put them out, 
whereupon we were in Stygian blackness 
again. I had to turn around, which 
necessitated backing and being careful 
not to kill the engine or run into anything, 
and got there with only my sense of direc- 
tion to guide me. Ness, the blind girl 
of Pompeii, had nothing on me! 

Madame has arranged our cave votitée 
so that we can all eat and sleep there in 
case of a long bombardment—a good 
stove, beds, and a curtain down the middle 
separating the ladies’ apartments from 
those of the gentlemen. Also she has laid 
in a good stock of provisions and especially 
candles in case the supply of electricity 
is shut off. The other night during a most 
tedious bombardment I brought my 
ukulele down in the cave and regaled the 
assemblage with Hawaiian melodies. 
There were two Belgian literateurs there 
and they were quite delighted with the 
ukulele. It did sound well in the vaulted 
cellar. The boches kept coming over at 
intervals all evening until midnight. The 
noise of bombs and shrapnel was deafen- 
ing. We had company to dinner, the 
young Belgians, a Frenchwoman who 
plays the harp beautifully and a Russian 
nurse who plays the violin. We were to 
have a musical evening and a man came 
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later with a cello, but we spent most of 
our time in the cave lit by the feeble glow 
of a candle and several pocket flashlights, 
while we were huddled in cloaks and 
wraps, and such music as we did have was 
very disjointed and between bombard- 
ments. 

A few nights ago the boches gave us a 
little picnic when it was full moon and 
bright as day outside. I was driving 
back to Nancy at sunset, belated, from 
some little hospitals away off at the ends 
of the earth. And Nancy was being 
bombed! At the outskirts of the town the 
houses are scattered. We sought a small 
saloon. A funny little old man, the pro- 
prietor, was in there all alone, seated at 
one of the little tables, calmly downing 
his evening meal. He was as cool as a 
cucumber; said his cave was no good any- 
way, and that you might be killed just 
as well one place as another. It was 
warm and comfortable there and he pro- 
posed to stay and finish his dinner. So 
he ate on, cussing the boches without 
much animosity, merely as a matter of 
habit, I suppose, and never offering us a 
morsel. 

In about a quarter of an hour there 
came a lull and we decided to make tracks, 
but the nearer we got to the center ot 
town the hotter the firing got. Suddenly 
around a corner the entire neighborhood 
and sky were luridly illumined by a 
conflagration of some sort. We were 
headed right for it and for the bridge 
which crosses the railway station, a very 
unhealthy locality in time of bombard- 
ment, I may add. “Incendiary bomb!” 
we yelled at each other. Just as we 
whizzed over the bridge by the light ot 
flames and moon, our own machine guns, 
posted somewhere at hand, let loose right 
over our heads. It was such a shock and 
such a ferocious racket that my first 
thought was “we're kilt!” But we weren’t, 
as you see. instinctively we both 
ducked and just flew. In a few minutes 
more I was jamming the brakes in front 
of the Maison de Famille and we tumbled 
out and into the open doorway. 

During the next lull I cranked up and 
two men coming with me we made a dash 
for the garage. The garage has a glass 
roof so, of course, we did not dare switch 
on any electricity. I ran the car in and 
just left it standing there. We are always 
supposed to leave all cars backed into 
position for next morning and to drain 
the radiators. I did not stop for any- 
thing, however, and it was lucky I did 
not, for no sooner were we all back in the 
entry way (with two stories above us) 
than zing! crack! crash! a whole bunch of 
éclats came rattling through the glass roof 
all over the floor of the garage. The boys 
had on their “‘tin derbys” but I had only 
my little chasseur’s beret for protection. 
We waited until things slackened up a 


Our boys are going in! Thousands of them pass on the highway. I hope to see the fireworks when they march into Berlin for the finish 
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On ions we b cave-dwellers. During 

aerial bombardments the best room of the house 

is the cellar, and people keep “open house” in 
more ways than one 





bit. Once a big fusée (rocket) dropped 
right through the roof with an awful 
crash. We thought it was at least a bomb 
and all fell together in a heap against the 
wall, and then, of course, got laughing 
heartily when we saw it was only a fusée. 


Nancy, April. 

N American aviation section has taken 

overa French aviation field near Toul. 
They had not been in possession more 
than ten minutes, literally, when two 
boche planes sailed overhead, having 
doubtless received word of the change and 
been given orders to fly over and either 
bomb the camp or merely make observa- 
tions. When the boches come over like 
that without warning they usually turn 
the anti-aircrafts loose on them, but 
those spunky old Yanks said “Nothing 
doing!” Two of them jumped into their 
“busses,” as they call them, and rose up 
directly under the two boche planes, an 
unheard-of proceeding, as the boches had 
absolutely the drop on them and fighting 
planes never go up unless they have time 
to rise to an equal altitude with their ad- 
versary before encountering him. Every- 
body thought the Americans had lost their 
minds. One of them literally stood on 
his tail and pointed skyward like a rocket 
right under the boche and just peppered 
him with his machine gun and the boche 
came toppling down through a cloud 
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bank and smashed dismally on the 
ground. Then our men whanged away 
at the other plane and wounded it so that 
it went limping home as fast as possible, 
but the second Yankee overtook it and 
brought it to earth and forthwith both 
planes were dragged in triumph into the 
Place in the middle of Toul and there 
was great rejoicing. The popularity of 
the Americans in Foul that day was be- 
yond believing. 

I was in Paris the day the first Ameri- 
can troops arrived. Everybody had 
American flags and there was much en- 
thusiasm, although among the crowd we 
saw scarcely any Americans or English. 
The French cheered wildly and yelled 
“Vive l’Amérique!” and Dorothy and I 
yelled like mad in English and were re- 
warded by several sidelong glances and 
suppressed grins of recognition (of the 
English tongue). Our soldiers in khaki 
color and Stetsons were the brownest, 
toughest, most business-like looking 
citizens you ever laid eyes on, eyes dead 
ahead, solemn as tombstones, fighters 
every inch. In the parade on the Fourth 
the boys were fairly covered with flowers, 
in their hats and coats and the barrels of 
their guns. They were the forerunners 
of the thousands who have followed. By 
February we began to feel that there 
were far more American troops in France 
than most people dreamed of. We had 
it straight oon an American officer who 
had witnessed it that a sector held by our 
troops had withstood and repulsed a 
strong German attack and that their con- 
duct and discipline were perfectly won- 
derful, especially as they were green 
troops, so to speak, up against veterans. 

They say that our Sammies are the 
best grenade throwers among the Allies 
and everybody is crazy about them over 
here. They certainly look good to Amer- 
ican eyes. They are such great big strap- 
ping fellows and so full of pep and initia- 
tive that just to look at them inspires 
confidence. And they are too cute for 
words in their khaki-colored tin trench 
hats. We are on the main highway, so we 
see everything that goes through to the 
front or comes back from the lines. 

I have the most confident feeling that 
once our boys get really going we are going 
to pull off something worth talking about. 
Don’t think the poilus are discouraged; 
they are full of pep and singing at the top 
of their lungs as they go out to the front. 
But it is plain now that the present state 
of affairs must continue until the Ameri- 
cans get here in sufficient number to 
swing the balance in the Allies’ favor. 
That means, I suppose, that the war is 
good for a year or two more. Well, we'll 
all be here, I hope, for the glorious tai!- 
end and fireworks when they march into 
Berlin for the finish. And it’s going to 
be some finish, believe me! 
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Lamps of Midsummer 


A Story of Young Love and Old Memories 


HEN the magnificent heat 
of the summer day was 
blown over by the five 


o'clock breeze, Andrew Elv- 
ing left his team out by the watering 
trough and went into the kitchen for a 
drink of root beer. 

“Don’t let the flies in,” called his wife. 

“No,” he mumbled, draining the glass, 
and feeling the pleasant tang of the beer. 

The kitchen was cool and darkened— 
only Hannah Elving could have managed 
a week’s baking and a week’s ironing 
done together to save fuel, only she could 
have the rows of white loaves crackling by 
the window, with the stove cooled iesalend 
blackened and shining after the red heat 
of baskets of corn cobs, silk, husks, and all. 
Now she was cleaning and filling the three 
bed-room lamps, identically alike, bought 
in Hawarden,—little squat glass globes 
with a bit of red cloth anchored in the 
oil. 

Andrew Elving poured out a glass of 
water, idly experimenting to see how it 
tasted after the root beer. “What are 
ou doing?” he asked of his wife. “‘Ain’t 
me enough for one day?” 

“And ironing,” she amended sharply. 
“Well, I’ve got these lamps to tend to. 
I wish you’d speak to Tad—it’s awful 
how he gets his chimney smoked up, it’s 
thick in the morning—he will turn the wick 
way up. I’ve told and told him not to, but 
he says that he gets interested in reading.” 
Andrew looked down at a crumpled paper 
smudged with the black. 

“An’ Miss Dix’s lamp,” went on 
Hannah. 

“Yes, what about hers?” he asked. 
Miss Dix was the teacher for District 
Number Four; she came from another 
county, and she was very young,—too 
young, some of the trustees said. 

“Wall, the oil’s always low in hers. She 
studies, I guess—in fact, I know she does, 
till about midnight. So, I’ve always got 
the lamps to tend to.” 

Andrew glanced at the third chimney 
still shining, with the oil only half an 
inch down. ‘“That’s ours, ain’t it?” he 
asked, pointing. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I’d know these 
lamps, if I seen ’em in Jericho,—Tad’s 
all smoked up and the wick charred and 
uneven, and Miss Dix’s with the oil 
always gone, and ours with no oil gone to 
speak of, and the chimney clean: I can 
kind of keep tab of folks in just these 
little ways,—only they don’t know I’m 
doing it.” 

He turned rather nervously and looked 
at his wife’s back. A whimsical thought 
came to him, perhaps because of the heat 
—it struck him all at once that she had 
what the papers used to call the “fashion- 
able figure,” trim, hour-glass shaped, 
well trussed. The gingham dress sloped 
in emphasizing her trimness. But the 
back of her neck had grown hard and 
determined,—no little escaping tendrils, 
no bashfulness of outline. Still the air of 
cleanliness, the abundance of starch and 
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By Edna Anderson 


coolness pleased him, hot and begrimed 
as he was. There were dry clover heads 
in his sleeves, and the irritating prick of 
grass stalks as he moved. 

“How’s the hay?” she asked, taking a 
business-like interest. 

He told her ‘‘Fine,”’ for the mows were 
filled. 

“Tad buckling down to work?” she 
went on. 

Andrew said “Yes.” He did not think 
it necessary to tell that he had dismissed 
Tad from hay making to the more con- 
papa task of breaking the buckskin colt. 

e only hoped the boy would keep out of 
sight of the windows—it was lucky the 
blinds were down. And as he went away 
to the rack by the watering-trough, he 
looked back, and saw his wife, austere and 
somehow Scriptural, carrying the three 
lamps to the bedrooms upstairs. She 
kept “tab of folks in just these little 
ways.” The gray horse whinnied,— 
it was named Orphan, and had always 
been petted, and so felt privileged above 
all other creatures on the farm. Suddenly 
the man drew his hand down over the 
animal’s warm neck, raking away with 
his fingers the sweat-grimed hair, leaving 
the dapple’s silky. 


a pried era stirred him—something 
out of the wont of the hurried day, per- 
haps the corn in serried ranks of green on 
and on over the hollows to join the fieldsof 
other farmers, perhaps the breeze which 
was gratefully cool, perhaps something 
else. For out in the pasture he saw the 
buckskin colt go prancing and Tad riding 
bareback. The slim, fretting broncho 
neck was reined up to a high-bred arch. 
He drove the team down to the barn and 
hailed the boy. “Say, Tad, you'll get sun- 
stroke. Where’s your hat?” 

And the boy with the face as tanned as 
an Indian’s and hair as close-cropped as a 
convict’s, answered: “Say, I must of 
dropped it by the school-house. The colt 
jumped just then.” 

“By the  school-house!” 
Andrew. 

Tad flushed a ‘mahogany red. 
rode up that way to show off the colt.” 

“Oh!” said Andrew. ‘Well, you’d 
better get your hat.” 

Tad flashed around, turning the colt 
in a wonderful way, neck-reined to turn 
on a dime. The gray horse struck out 
jealously. Andrew watched the buck- 
skin’s legs double in and out of the dust. 
He knew that the boy would not come 
back alone. He would be walking, lead- 
ing the colt when he came back. He 
smiled to himself as though mustard were 
puckering his mouth, and began to un- 
load the last full rack. The forks of 
clover went in, drifting back clouds of 
pollen and crumpled leaves. By and by 
he looked up. Yes, there they were— 
Georgiana Dix, with the colt’s head at her 


repeated 


a | 


shoulder, and Tad, carrying books and a 
lunch-box and a fishing-rod. Georgiana 
Dix sometimes tried her hand at fishing 
during recess. But Andrew pretended 
that he did not see, and went on with his 
work, but out of the long-drawn-out cor- 
ner of his eye he saw Tad turn the colt 
out to pasture and hang up the bridle, 
wiping off a wisp of wet grass. He heard 
also the clamp of the oat-box cover, and 
the sift of the grain. Then the supper 
bell rang, three authoritative peals, no 
more; and the hired man, weary with the 
burden and heat of the day, drove up, 
seated like a little brown gnome on the 
top of the clover. The men went in— 
Andrew and Tad to wash at the house 
and the hired man to the cabin. 

The table was set sprucely in the room 
adjoining the summer kitchen; there was 
an oil cloth, of course, to save washing, 
but at each place was a fresh paper nap- 
kin and the crisp green of little round 
onions, and a generous square of butter, 
beaded with the cold of the spring- 
house. Ben, the hired man, came in, 
pulling down his shirt sleeves, eyeing the 
plates with languid speculation. He 
seemed satiated with the world and with 


haying. 
hey drew up their chairs. ‘Where’s 
Miss Dix?” asked Andrew casually. 

Tad flushed—he was either having a 
flush or recovering from one. Ben still 
eyed the table with speculative interest. 

“Oh, she’s always late,” answered 
Hannah with an air of long suffering. 

Then there was the sound of a closing 
door, and a girl came blithely in. Her 
looks went with Tad’s looks somehow, and 
her dress went with the air with which 
Tad pushed up her chair for her. Andrew 
felt old and clumsy before her spirited 
gentleness. Her hands rested in her lap, 
as brown as Tad’s, lively and humorous 
in their poise. They spoke as much as did 
her eyes. 


Fe ANNAR brought in salad, edged 
“around with the tiny leaves ‘of the 
second planting of lettuce. The hired 
man picked up his knife with something 
like a gleam of renewed hope, Georgiana 
Dix glanced at Tad, and the two grinned 
like children. Hannah was looking at 
the girl’s fingers. “Vinegar takes off 
tan,” she said, meditatively—Georgiana 
dropped one hand in her lap and man- 
aged her fork with the other. “As long 
as a person don’t have to work, I like to 
see her hands nice and white. Sets a 
kind of example.” 

Then Tad, with quick and surprising 
tact, came to the rescue. “Catch any 
fish today?” 

“Only one and it was a sucker.” 

The hired man burst into a loud guffaw. 
Hannah gave him a look of unspeakable 
scorn. That look heralded the coming of 
more food, prepared with such care to be 
devoured so quickly. The potatoes were 
baked, nice wells for beaded butter. But 
the hired man, burning his fingers, 
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Lamps of Midsummer: 


There they were—Georgiana 


muttered softly. 
asked Hannah. 

“Nothing,” he mumbled. “I just said 
the skins was hard to get off.” 

Then Miss Dix edging down to touch 
Tad with the toe of her slipper, touched 
Andrew instead, and he, a school trustee, 
looked up, startled. ‘Excuse me,” she 
said, and flushed as red as Tad. 

After a while, the dessert came on, and 
now Hannah became as haughty as a 
queen, for it was a short cake, very tall, 
with three light layers that sank down 
juicily at the cut of the knife. Physical 


“What did you say?” 


Edna Anderson 


with the colt's head at her shoulder, and Tad carrying the books and lunch-box 


well-being began to react on the men and 
on Miss Dix. Ben’s face was suffused 
with joy. Tad and the girl seemed some- 
how set apart as for an adventure. 
Andrew heard the evening sounds come 
creeping in, and when he pulled up the 
blind, there was the sudden glory of the 
vines covered with opening flowers and 
the air with its hint of dew. 

Georgiana looked up at the calendar 
on the wall. “It’s Midsummer today,” 
she said. 

Hannah was sampling the short cake 
critically. “How’s the children getting 


on in arithmetic?” she asked. “‘Little 
Edward Miller—his mother was real 
discouraged the last time I saw her—he 
somehow cat’t get his long division. And 
he ain’t sure on his multiplication tables. 
I asked him to say ’em for me and he 
couldn’t go beyond the fives. Now when 
I was his age—but then J had a teacher!” 

Miss Dix seemed to crumple like a 
flower. “Arithmetic!” her nervous 
hands and her gray eyes said. 

Tad broke in again, “Little Edward 
Miller’s a dunce—a plain dunce. I bet 
if you'd ask him whether the hames or 
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the collar went on a horse first, he couldn’t 
of told you.” 

“I was speaking of the multiplication 
tables,’ answered Hannah _placidly. 
Andrew stared at her—did she think she 
had scored a point, or was she trying to 
score a point against this girl from another 
county, the rumors of whose charm had 
come down before her to a more prosaic 
district of corn and level land. Hannah 
grew more lenient now that she had been 
so true a marksman. “I’ve got to go over 
to Estills’ this evening,” she announced. 

“Why?” asked Andrew. 

“Why?” asked Tad with an eagerness 
that was too significant, Andrew thought. 
He felt like nudging the boy’s foot, but 
by mistake he might touch Georgiana. 
So he only repeated, “Why?” 

“Ain’t you heard?’ asked Hannah 
loftily. “Mr. Estills’ father is dead. 
Myrtle’s so upset by his death and all 
that she wants me to come over and spend 
one night with her. Tomorrow the minis- 
ter’s wife will be there. So I guess it’s 
my duty to go. Tad, you'll have to drive 
me over.” 

Now the drive to Estills’ was long— 
Tad sank back, Georgiana’s shoulders 
drooped. Andrew spoke: “I’ve got 
business with the blacksmith, Hannah. 
I might as well take you.” : 

“Bat you're tired,” she objected with 
the sympathy that all virtuous wives feel 
toward their husbands, especially when 
they are hard-worked and uncomplaining. 

“Drive’ll do me good,” he said. “I'll 
take the sorrel.” 

His wife looked at Tad almost grudg- 
ingly. “Well, then, Tad, while your 
father’s gone, I wish you’d mend my 
ironing-board. It came apart today—it 
needs a peg or two. An’ go to bed early; 
there’s haying still tomorrow.” She had 
no commission for the hired man, only a 
look of cold scorn. He meekly fingered a 
tooth-pick. 

“T’ll go and harness the sorrel,” offered 
Tad, rising with alacrity. 

“T’ll wash the dishes,” said Georgiana. 

“Oh, no,” answered Hannah. “I won’t 
have you do that. I’ve never left the 
dishes yet. I'll have time while Tad’s 
hitching up.” At this rebuff, Georgiana 
lingered at the foot of the stairs. “I 
won’t keep you from your studying,” 
went on Hannah, pointedly. 

“No,” said Miss Dix faintly. Andrew 
saw her mount each step at a time, the 
stair window shot down a ray of strong 
ruddy light. In this daring light she 
turned and looked at him; her tone had 
been faint, but her eyes were dancing. 
And at this appeal of good-fellowship his 
sober eyes shone back, school trustee that 
he was. She looked like Bopeep some- 
how; he decided all at once that she 
dressed just right, just right. Then he 
turned to the hook behind the screen 
door and put on his best coat for the long 
drive to Estills’. 


Nees drove the sorrel up to the front be- 
neath the chestnut trees now in luxu- 
riant leaf. Horses pranced for Tad, but 
were always sober with Andrew. Hannah 
came out trimly dressed with neat shoes— 
her shoes were always new or well black- 
ened. Andrew helped her in between the 
carefully-cramped wheels, the restless 
horse jerked as the cat ran in front 
through the lilac bushes. “Can’t you 
hold him?” asked Hannah, “you ain’t 
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much of a hand with horses, Tad.” The 
boy grinned, but did not answer. He was 
the ae driver in the district and he 
knew it. 

She called back through the June 
evening: “Remember the ironing-board; 
it’ll take you quite a time. An’ shut the 
cat out of the kitchen, an’ go to bed 
early.” 

Andrew heard the boy’s strained, meek 
voice, “Yes, mother.” A chuckle grew 
in the father’s throat. Ahead stretched 
the white road and the interlacing 
branches of old trees. Beyond the trees 
the corn leaves rustled. Fireflies settled 
down one by one in little steady sparks. 
Fresh leaves and birch bark ad come 
fern were wet by the oncoming dew. The 
moon was white as a feather and gave no 
light. Then Hannah spoke: ‘“Tad’s 
getting to favor me more and more. I| 
thought once that he took after your side 
of the family. But he looks like me 
around the nose. Have you noticed?” 


A NoBew thought of the knavish 
twist to Tad’s mouth, then the ten- 
derness in his voice, his quick defense of 
the girl. He had hoped the boy would 
look like him. But it seemed that he 
resembled Hannah, after all. 

“And he’s a good boy,” went on the 
mother, “‘if I do say it, as shouldn’t. He’ll 
fix up my ironing-board an’ then he'll 
read for a spell. Be sure he’s in bed when 
you get back, Andrew, an’ see that the 
cat ain’t in the spring-house.” 

“All right,” answered Andrew. 

“Want to stop at the blacksmith shop 
now!” she asked. “We’ve got plenty of 
time.” 

“T’'ll stop when I go back,” he lied 
steadfastly, and held in the sorrel, which 
started at the flap of an owl. So he left 
Hannah at Estills’, saw her comfort 
Myrtle, who came running to meet her, 
and then he turned back toward the farm. 
He pondered over Hannah’s tenderness 
in times of affliction—he had noticed that 
Miss Dix was bashful at such times, 
anxious to keep out of the way. So were 
men—queer at weddings and christenings 
and funerals! But the night was meant 
for charitable or indifferent thoughts, not 
harsh ones—the strange patterns of stars, 
the high frail moon, the perfect warmth 
with no chill even among the trees. 

Then he turned through the home gate, 
tied the sorrel in its stall, and came up 
the dark path alone. There was no light 
in the upstairs windows, there was only a 
feeble light in the bunk-house and the 
enlarged shadow of Ben’s head. On the 
front porch where the flowers had opened, 
he heard voices and took care to walk 
softly. He knew who were there—he 
would just go around to the spring-house, 
take a drink of separated cream—a boy- 
ish trick of his—and then attend to that 
ironing-board. Of course Tad had for- 
gotten it. But he heard the girl’s voice 
and then Tad’s, and the deeper one rang 
out self-forgetfully: “T read a poem about 


ou. 

Andrew chuckled, then remained rooted 
to the spot. He must hear this—a joke 
on Tad, with his poetry! But strain as he 
might he heard only one line: 

“The thousand memories in your face.” 

His laughter died. “The thousand 
memories in your face!” Not a matter of 
mirth—he could not chuckle at the aus- 
terity of that line. Instantly he grew 









thoughtful. From where he stood, he 
could see the mystery of the corn-filds, 
wave upon wave, he could hear the chorus 
of their rustling. He ceased thinking of 
the petty acres over which he toiled, the soil 
that was cultivated, the tiny roads worn 
by his clumsy feet. He thought instead 
of those acres going on and on in splendor 
to meet other acres, other fields, a fruitful 
covering for the summer land. The hay 
was not dusty, the grass stalks ceased to 
irritate—dead flowers it had become— 
dead leaves—giving up life in the vast 
yielding impulse of the earth. The world 
grew magnificent and large to him, and 
he felt himself shrink to smallness. What 
was he? A school trustee, one of the 
well-to-do men of the district, with the 
best artesian well in the county, but what 
could he not have been, what could he 
not be now, if the summer night would 
continue? 

He remembered Hannah, and he felt 
like calling to the boy on the porch: “All 
your money-saving and creamery shares 
will arise to reproach you on a night like 
this!” Had Hannah ever. been wistful? 
No, but she had had beauty, her hair, why 
braids of it, as thick as one’s wrist. She 
had the combings made into a splendid 
coronet as brown as chestnuts, she kept 
it in her trunk and showed it to visitors. 
Yet hair, it grew by itself, but gentleness 
in eyes and in spirit, somehow such was 
fostered by an inner growth too delicate 
for words. Then the cat hissed out of the 
darkness and he felt ashamed and tried 
to anchor himself by considering Han- 
nah’s carefulness, her management. He 
wasn’t only a fool but an ungrateful fool. 
Better not to talk like this. But the 
empty house, the cool deserted kitchen 
smelling very faintly of dish water, made 
him reckless again. Absolutely no one 
upstairs. Tad on the porch, Georgiana 
on the porch, and “The thousand mem- 
ories in your face.” 

He paid a little desultory attention to 
the ironing-board, but after all that was a 
small matter. Then he stooped under the 
clothes-line where a solitary dish-towel 
wavered white and still, and sauntered 
around to the cabin. Ben in the dis- 
ordered room was playing solitaire. 
“Come up to my room and have a game,” 
said Andrew. “I don’t like to leave the 
house alone. And bring the cards.” 

“They’re new,” mumbled Ben, de- 
lightedly. “I play by myself a lot. But— 
will the Mrs. like me up there?” 

“She’s gone,” answered Andrew briefly. 

“Oh, gone yet, is she?’ said Ben. 


ok: two men creaked up the stairs. 
The windows of the room werethrown 
open, showing the blue-black sky. The 
trim white counterpane and the straight- 
backed chairs peered out. Andrew 
thought an instant, then he went into 
Tad’s room and brought out his lamp and 
lighted it, and lighted a second lamp from 
the shelf by Georgiana’s door, leaving his 
own untouched. ‘“‘Ain’t that extrava- 
gant?” ventured Ben. 

Andrew shook his head and laughed. 

They sat one on each side of the pine 
table, throwing aside the chenille cover 
so that the cards would slip easily. The 
sun-baked matting on the floor was cool- 
ing after the heat of the day. The two 
lamps burned opposite. ‘You turned one 
too high,” said Ben, shuffling the gilt- 
edged pack. (Continued on page 61) 
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The Southern 


the Northwest 





ONES has a brick-yard six miles 

from, the city limits. His paces’ 

competitor is Brown, whose yard is 

only two miles out from the city. 
Jones has to blast and mine in order to 
get at his clay. Brown’s close-in deposit 
lies right on the surface. Jones pays his 
men four dollars a day average for ten 
hours. Brown’s wage scale 
is three dollars for ten to 
eleven hours. 

The competition between 
these two brick-yards is keen 
and sharp as a razor’s edge, 
and it is based almost wholly 
on price. The yard that 
delivers bricks for the lowest 
price gets the business. Ob- 
viously Jones, with a longer, 
more expensive haul, with a 
more difficult clay deposit to 
work and with higher wages 
to pay, is distinctly handi- 
capped in the scramble for 
the brick business. 

Suddenly the demand for 
bricks increased enormously. 
Prices went up. Wages went 
up with it, but they went up 
much faster at Jones’ yard 
than at Brown’s. Yet the 
workers in the Jones yard 
were dissatisfied. They de- 
manded a shorter working 
day without a reduction in 
wages. Jones refused. He 
saw ahead of him the inevit- 
able lean period when brick 
prices would drop, when 
competition would be sharp 
as the tongue of a shrew 
again, when Brown once more 
would put it all over him. 
And he beat the strikers. 
He raised their wages, but 
continued to work ten hours. 

Whereupon the men work- 
ing in Jones’ yard asked the 
county commissioners to 
make Jones reduce the work- 
ing day. 

“And the county commis- 
sioners did. They insisted 
upon the eight-hour day in 
Jones’ brick-yard until Jones 


Nigger in 


knuckled under. But they did not apply 
the same rule to Brown and his yard. In 
Brown’s yard the men still work ten to 
eleven hours for far less pay than Jones’ 
men get for eight hours. Why? And 
the echo answers “Why?” 

This article is not to be about bricks, 
with or without straw. It is about lum- 
ber, and with this preambling parable let 
us proceed to consider some of the things 
that have befallen the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Coast of late. 
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These workers in the Southern timber are unorganized; they have no 
eight-hour day; they get low wages. They menace the union 
workers in the Northwest by a competition which will 
seriously injure the lumber industry on the Pacific 


Coast when the present war demand is over 


Fred W. Vincent 


What the Absence of the Eight-Hour Day in the South 
Means to Workers in the Northwestern Woods 


“FRIGHT hours’ work for ten hours’ pay,” 
was the demand of striking timber 
and mill workers in the Pacific Northwest 
last summer and winter. It was granted 
in March, under pressure by the National 
Administration in keeping with its policy 
of enforcing the basic eight-hour day. 
Along with shorter hours the wages, al- 
ready the highest in history, went to 
points still higher. In the forests of 
western Oregon and Washington un- 
skilled men now are paid from $4.15 to 
$4.50 a day and skilled ones 
receive anywhere from $5.50 
to $10. There are, all told, 
more than 70,000 pay envel- 
opes to fill in mill and camp. 
Colonel Brice P. Disque, 
head of the Spruce Division, 
Signal Corps, United States 
Army, ordered an _ actual 
eight-hour day into effect 
following his return to Port- 
land, Oregon, in February, 
after conferences at Wash- 
ington with officials of the 
Department of Labor and 
leaders of organized labor. 
Enforcement of the regional 
eight-hour day had been op- 
posed by the timber and mill 
operators of Oregon and 
Washington. In addressing 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, as 
President of the Federal 
Mediation Board in Seattle 
last December, lumber repre- 
sentatives clearly stated that 
they favored the eight-hour 
day provided it were made 
universal in al] the timber 
regions of the nation. They 
held that regionally enforced, 
it would decrease production, 
increase already excessive 
costs on the West Coast and 
prove of immense benefit to 
its chief competitor, Southern 
ine. Nevertheless, it seemed 
Fast to Secretary Wilson to 
recommend in his formal re- 
port the actual eight-hour 
day for the North Pacific tim- 
ber. He passed the Southern 
question by with the com- 
ment that conditions there 
were “different,” which was 
uite true as will appear. 
Col. Disque had also been 
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appealed to, but had told loggers in con- 
vention that he could do nothing for them. 
Need of greatly increased production 
of spruce and assurance of ample sup- 
plies of fir lumber for ships, were given 
as the reasons for the two-hour cut in the 
work-day. Colonel Disque hoped that 
the reduction in working hours, plus 
improved living conditions in the woods, 
would smother the voice of the agitator, 
bring peace to the industry—disorganized 
largely by the bitter I. W. W. strike of last 
summer—and bolster up the efficiency of 
the timber workers which, he stated, was 
not sixty per cent of what it should be. 


P to that time no Government orders 

for fir had exceeded twenty per cent of 
the total lumber cut, railroads excepted. 
Even with 25,000 men on strike during 
the summer, the West Coast had fully 
and promptly filled all Government 
orders for lumber, for ship timbers, and 
in addition had forwarded 50,000,000 
feet of big sticks to the Gulf and South 
Atlantic shipyards whose forests were 
unable to supply the vital large dimen- 
sions. 

Spruce production was below maximum 
—not through the fault of operators but 
because of delays caused by Scmclaacausie 
bickerings at Washington by the opera- 
tors’ inability to obtain on short notice 
the immense amount of new equipment 
and to do the road construction work 
necessary to quadruple the output. 

he Government sets the price for 
what spruce it buys and for what fir is 
purchased by shipyards having Govern- 
ment contracts. The mills must find 
markets for the remainder in commercial 
channels, including the railroads. 

This means that about eighty per cent 
of the fir cut must be marketed elsewhere. 
For every one hundred feet of lumber 
cut for ship timbers, the “side cut” of four 
hundred feet must be disposed of. Approx- 
imately fifty per cent of the spruce like- 
wise must be sold to others than Uncle 
Sam or be left to rot where felled. In 
short, the greatest part of the output must 
go into accustomed trade currents, other- 
wise the industry cannot maintain itself 
and supply the nation with the timbers 
and wood it needs 
for war. 

These condi- 
tions were real- 
ized by Douglas 
fir operators. 
Nevertheless 
they bowed to 
the administra- 
tion’s will and 
set about to co- 
operate in the 
effort to make 
the short - day 
output at least 
equal to what it 
had been form- 
erly. 

They have done 
their best. This 
is generally ad- 
mitted, but avail- 
able figures show 


that their per 
capita produc- 
tion has de- 
creased in the 


mills, and loggers 
from Puget 
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Sound to the California line declare that 
they have been unable to observe much in- 
crease, if any, in efficiency in the camps. 

The following table shows the number 
of board feet cut per week in more than a 
hundred of the largest Northwestern mills 
since the eight-hour day with ten-hour 
pay became effective. Compared with 
the output under ten-hour conditions, the 
output has decreased almost ten per cent 
and the cost, therefore, is higher by ten 
per cent: 


Number Decrease in Per Cent 

of Mills Feet Cut Decrease 
March 30 104 6,105,747 8.25 
April 6 109 6,805,704 9.41 
April 13 100 6,744,479 9.83 
April 20 100 6,808,827 9.82 
April 27107 7,473,934 9.93 
May 4 106 7,676,039 10.24 
May 11 108 7,055,071 9-41 
May 18 104 7,079,454 9.89 


Under the circumstances, with costs 
mounting, prices limited and production 
decreasing, they are asking whether there 































The Government has fixed it so the Northwest timber workers get high wages, sanitary camps, 
plentiful food and an eight-hour day. Fine! But if the long hours, the low pay and the poor 
living conditions of the South are not remedied, too, what will happen to the West Coast jobs? 


is any chance of the South also being 
put on the eight-hour day. 

At the same time they turn anxious 
eyes toward the Middle West, the major 
market for Douglas fir. It is the battle- 
ground where Pacific Coast fir and 
Southern pine have for years struggled 
for supremacy. 

It is in such states as Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado and North 
and South Dakota that fir producers get 
their pay. On the ability to sell to the 
Central states depends the ability of 
West Coast lumbermen to continue 
operations. These operations now are a 
necessary part of the nation’s war work. 
From the commercial markets the in- 
dustry draws tens of millions of dollars 
annually and sixty per cent of the money 
goes directly into the pay envelopes of 
the workers. 

The prosperity of the North Pacific 
coast depends upon the successful mar- 
keting of timber, its chief product. And 
now it is sincerely felt by those conver- 
sant with the situation that the present 
status calls for the adoption of a universal 
eight-hour day. Failing in this, it is 
believed that readjustments of a radical 


nature must inevitably be taken in the 
Northwest to meet Southern com- 
petition. 

But will the South adopt the actual 


eight-hour day? If she does not, will the 
administration enforce its policy of 
meeting “emergencies” by establishing 
It! 

The welfare of many thousands of 
Western people, the fate of vast and com- 
plicated enterprises, rest upon the answer 
to this question. 


ON the Pacific Coast, the eight-hour 
“ day is considered an established 
principle. Labor’s right to organize is 
not questioned. Western states have 
minimum wage acts and workmen’s 
compensation laws, under which in- 
dustries pay a percentage of their gross 
revenues into state-controlled funds for 
the care and pensioning of injured work- 
men. All Western states have anti- 
child-labor laws, factory inspection and 
housing acts and statutes limiting the 
working hours of cer- 
tain classes. 
Excepting Texas, 
which has adopted a 
rather ineffective work- 
men’s compensation 
act, none of the big 
timber states of the 
South has done any- 
thing for its workers’ 
protection. This in- 
cludes Louisiana, larg- 
est timber- producing 
state in America, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Missis- 
and Alabama, 


sippi ma 
among others. Mini- 
mum-wage laws for 


women are unknown. 
None, saving Texas, 
limits their hours of 
labor. Excepting Texas 
again, none has child- 
labor laws, although 
one or two take great 
pride in compulsory 
attendance laws de- 
signed to keep children 
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in school during specified portions of 
the year. 

In short, Southern labor is unprotected. 
But the employer is protected. In 
Georgia and Mississippi, for example, it 
is a crime punishable by imprisonment 
for one employer to “entice” farm workers 
away from another. Other Southern 
states, such as Alabama, for example, 
compel labor agents to pay as high as 
$500 for licenses when they 
seek workers for jobs outside 
the state. 

In the West, labor is active 
in politics. It has its lobbies, 
initiates laws and elects can- 
didates to office. In Dixie it 
is helpless, inarticulate and 
in politics virtually voiceless. 

The majority of unskilled 
laborers are black. They 
are not allowed to vote. The 
whites, excepting the skilled 
men, are poor, ignorant and 
are denied the power of the 
ballot box because they are 
unable to pay poll tax. 

The South is a land of only 
one political faith controlled 


by the business element 
wholly. The workers are at 
its mercy. 


As a whole, there is no 
standard of hours for labor, 
no standard of wages or 
working conditions in Dixie, 
saving a few isolated instances 
in the cities where scattered, 
weak and meek unions have 
succeeded in securing partial 
recognition. In the shipyards 
having Government  con- 
tracts, the “basic” eight-hour 
day obtains, but the men 
work ten hours at much 
lower wages than the Pacific 
Coast pays for eight hours. 

In all of Dixie’s vast timber regions not 
one of the 19,000 mills and innumerable 
logging camps has the eight-hour day. 
On the Pacific Coast all logging camps 
and every one of the big lumber mills 
operate on the eight-hour schedule. 

Of the 70,000 West Coast timber 
workers, virtually every man holds mem- 
bership in the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen. The Government prac- 
tically guaranteed them high wages, 
sanitary camps, plentiful food, the eight- 
hour day and, if desired, a half-holiday 
Saturdays, provided the lost hours are 
made up during the first five days of the 
week. 


| Dixie there isn’t a single labor or- 
ganization among the 237,000 workers. 
They toil ten and eleven hours. Their 
wages are from one-half to two-thirds of 
what is paid in the Douglas fir regions. 
Forty per cent of the Southern timber 
workers’ wage ranges between $1.50 and 
$2.25 a day. Organization is prohibited. 
Once the I. W. W. tried it seriously. 
When the gun fire ceased in that small 
Louisiana mill town, 14 radicals and their 
sympathizers were dead. 

As for the workers themselves, the 
overwhelming majority is married. White 
and black, they have rendered hostages to 
fortune in the shape of wives and large 
families. In the West, particularly in 
the logging camps, it is estimated that 
fully ninety per cent of the men are single. 


The Southern Nigger in the Northwest Woodpile: 





Without ties or responsibility they move 
continually about and leave on the slight- 
est provocation. 

In Dixie, the workers stick. Most of 
them can’t move. On their meager pay 
they can’t save much. Under the 
Southern system each family must sup- 
ply its own furniture. The workers buy 
food at the company’s commissary, where 
fat-profit system rules in numerous cases. 





Southern lumberjacks. with their big families, stay on the job more 

steadily than the freely moving Northwest workers, scarcely ten per 

cent of whom are married. Regulations which would raise wages in 
the South would lessen this competitive advantage 


The cost of foodstuffs is as high and in 
some cases higher than on the West 
Coast. In the Northwest, the companies 
employ cooks and board the men at 
about cost, and many times at actual 
loss. 

The Southern worker’s house, except- 
ing in some of the large mill towns, is a 
shack, an unpainted box many times 
without window panes, and without any 
sanitary equipment whatsoever. Water 
is supplied from a common well. A 
Western worker would look upon such 
“homes” as fairly good woodsheds. 

The Southern employers as a class are 
not unkind or inhuman. Their attitude, 
however, is that in vogue forty and fifty 
years ago. They are firmly convinced 
that they know best how to handle their 
labor, that long hours and little pay will 
“keep the workman out of mischief.” 
And yet such labor, toiling under con- 
ditions that would cause revolt in the 
West, is efficient. The Southern mills cut 
just as much lumber with their cheap 
labor as the Northwest does with its 
highly paid men. In each case machinery 
is the pacemaker. In the timber the 
Southerner likewise holds his own. This 
is shown by the fact that operating costs 
at all times have been much lower in 
Dixie. 

Moreover, operations are much easier. 
The country is level. There is no under- 
brush. Save for an occasional bayou or 
lazy stream, nothing stands in the way 
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of rapid logging. Roads can be built 
anywhere. 

As compared to the rough mountains 
of the Northwest, a Southern pinery is a 
pleasant picnic grove. High-lines which 
carry logs eight and ten feet thick over 
tree tops like splinters, logging roads 
climbing to dizzy heights, and powerful, 
costly equipment are unknown in Dixie. 

Surely if any timber district needed 
improved labor conditions and 
shorter hours it is the South! 

What will the Administra- 
tion do toward establishing 
an eight-hour day in Dixie? 


HEN the Administra- 
tion sprung its justly 
celebrated basic “eight-hour 
day,” the hectic South, gen- 
erally so quick to defend 
“state rights,” never blinked 
an eye. The North and 
West wondered why. There 
was a big reason. With 
labor plentiful, leaderless, 
inarticulate and unorganized, 
there was none to set the wage 
scale except the employers. 
Federal mediators swarmed 
in the north. Mighty few 


went into the South and 
they didn’t stay long. For 
example: 

Ten thousand’ workers 


struck in the oil fields near 
Houston last winter against 
their seven-day week. They 
asked for an eight-hour day 
and for union recognition. 
Verner Z. Reed, federal medi- 
ator who had settled the tele- 
phone strike trouble on the 
Pacific Coast and awarded 
the eight-hour day to the 
California oil workers, was 
sent to the scene. 

He recommended the basic eight-hour 
day in Houston. Reed was brusquely told 
to leave and mind his own business. The 
operators assured him that they would 
turn off the pumps rather than surrender. 
Then they secured a ruling from Washing- 
ton that Reed was powerless save as an 
advisor. Troops were rushed to the 
fields. _Workmen were issued military 
passes from company offcers. The 
operators broke the strike and the 
workers returned, believing that their 
grievances would be arbitrated, but the 
question of recognizing the unions was 
put over until after the war. ‘ 

“Organized labor is not recognized in 
the South,” said Charles T. “rowell, 
district superintendent of the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of the Gulf dis- 
trict. It is true. 


ABOR representatives told me, in 
Houston, that when the federal wage 
adjustment board reached there last fall 
its members met with wooden-shipyard 
operators and not one member of organ- 
ized labor was consulted. The “basic 
eight-hour day” was smilingly accepted. 
Then the employers and board members 
set the wage. 
For one who had observed the work of 
this same board in Seattle, Portland 


and San Francisco, and had noted the 
consideration given labor representatives 
(Continued on page 62) 
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All his life he wanted to build an American battleship. For thirty years it seemed that he never would be able to realize this ambition; 
but he never stopped wanting—and working—and finally Robert Moran's dream came true 


Because He W anted To 


The Story of a Man Who Accomplished His Lifelong 
Ambition by a Simple Method 


NY man can accomplish any- 
thing he wishes to accomplish— 
if he wishes hard _ enough. 


Nothing is impossible to the 
man who wants to do something, and 
keeps on wanting. 

his is the philosophy of Robert 
Moran, Puget Sound shipbuilder. His 
unshakable faith in this Pelief is based 
upon his own experiences. He started 
with nothing but mug 3 and the ability 
to keep on wanting. He conquered tre- 
mendous obstacles and retired with a 
competence at a comparatively early age, 
with the crowning ambition of his life 
fulfilled. 

He wanted to build a battleship—and 
he did. 

Moran was born in a small up-state 
town in New York. As a small boy 
playing around his father’s machine-shop, 
he decided that he didn’t wish to be a 
cowboy or a fireman. He thought it 
would be much better to build a big 
American battleship. Unlike most boys, 
he didn’t change his mind next day and 
elect to be a horse-jockey, or a detective, 
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or a pitcher on the champion baseball 
team. The idea of building an American 
battleship was firmly implanted in his 
mind. 

Of course, there was hardly the re- 
motest probability that his ambition 
ever could be realized. His parents were 
not wealthy and he had no rich relatives. 
He could expect only a common school 
education, and how could anybody plan 
the building of a huge battleship when 
there were chores around the house to be 
done? He didn’t even get much time to 
play with the tools in his father’s shop 
and make things with his own hands. 
But, through economic necessity, he 
learned the machinists’ trade under his 
father’s instruction before he was six- 
teen. In his spare time, while he was 
resting, so to speak, he taught him- 
self draftsmanship. Industry, thorough- 
ness and perseverence became ingrained 
habits with him. He was a good machin- 
ist, and came honestly by it. Two gener- 


ations of Morans ahead of him learned 
the machinist’s trade in Scotland. 

There came the usual diversions of 
interest in youth—the weekly meetings 
of the literary society, the spelling-bees, 
the summer buggy-rides with the Only 
Girl and other pastimes which are of 
life in a country village a part. 

In an atmosphere of this kind the pros- 
pect for building a mighty battleship was 
not encouraging. In fact, it seemed hope- 
less. But where there is little left to hope, 
there is little left to dread, so, at the brave 
and buoyant age of seventeen, young 
Robert decided to go West. The West 
at that time—1875—was far distant, 
indeed, from New York State. 


H«® wanted to build a battleship. The 
great West might offer the opportunity 


—who could say? He might find a fortune 
in the gold-fields and return to realize his 
ambition. In any event, the West could 
not be more hopeless than the humdrum 
eastern: village where he lived. Moran 
was a great believer in thoroughness, and 
when he started West by way of Panama. 





Because He Wanted To: 


he made a thorough job of it. The only 
reason he stopped following the course of 
empire when he reached Puget Sound was 
because he hadn’t any more money. 

Bankrupt financially—his entire for- 
tune was thirty-five cents—but rich in 
courage and industry, Moran landed at 
the logging camp that is now the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Northwest. 

“A good place for building a battle- 
ship,” thought Moran, as he gazed at the 
opalescent Elliott Bay. But naval am- 
bition, for the present, anyway, had to be 
laid aside. The more pressing matter of 
earning a living demanded attention. 

Henry Yesler, the leading citizen of 
the little settlement, owned the big saw- 
mills. Moran, not yet eighteen, asked for 
a job. Yesler hadn’t any places for boys. 
He wanted big lumberjacks—fellows 
with fifty-inch chests and thews like 
grizzly bears. On second thought, he 
said, there was a place where the young- 
ster might fit in—provided he was game 
enough. In one of his logging-camps out 
near Squawk Slough the cook had quit. 
There were some trifling drawbacks to 
the job. Loggers were prone to misuse a 
peavy or axe-handle when there was in- 
sufficient seasoning in the stew. Would 
Moran take the job? Yes, he’d try it. 

But cooking isn’t a trade—it’s a gift. 
The second night after the lad reached 
the camp, a big lumberjack sprained a 
tooth on a biscuit. The young cook left 
hurriedly. 

“Yes, yes,” sighed Yesler, when Moran 
asked for his time, “those lumberjacks 
do become a little impetuous at times, 
despite all I can do. How would you 
like to go out on a survey? You would 
be out in the woods, where they couldn’t 
find you.” Thus Moran became chain- 
man for a crew. 

But machinery is not used in surveying. 
He liked to take things to pieces to see 
what made the wheels buzz. Again he 
returned to Seattle and found a ship 
loaded with miners leaving for the Cassiar 
gold diggings. He got a job as coal-passer. 
He left the ship at Fort Wrangell, Alaska, 
and became engineer on a steamboat. 
Then he shipped on a vessel plying be- 
tween Seattle and British Columbian ports. 


Went Robert Moran wasengaged in 
marine engineering, his four broth- 
ers came to Seattle. All were machinists. 
They pooled their entire financial re- 
sources, amounting to fifteen hundred 
dollars, and with this sum, in 1882, 
opened a small repair shop in the base- 
ment of the Yesler mill. Still, hidden 
away in the elder Moran’s consciousness 
was the ambition to build a battleship. 
The machine-shop might be made the 
nucleus of a great shipbuilding yard. 
Industry and perseverence might ac- 
complish anything. 

The Morans were hard workers, 
Robert being the most industrious of all. 
For years he ate his breakfast by candle- 
light and reached home for the evening 
meal when the stars were in the sky. 

Robert Moran, as manager of the shop, 
made an inviolable rule to have every job 
ready for delivery at the time promised. 
This plan brought rapid increase in 
business. Seven years after the shop was 
opened, more than $60,000 worth of 
machinery and equipment had _ been 
purchased and Robert Moran had been 
elected mayor of the city. That year the 


city of Seattle practically was blotted 
from the map by fire, and the Moran 
plant, built by unceasing labor, was left 
a mass of bent and twisted ruins. Moran 
felt his loss keenly, but instead of worry- 
ing over it he went vigorously to work and 
organized plans for rebuilding the city. 


rPuE Morans had no money. They had 
always paid cash for their material and 
this plan, they found, gave them a line 
of much needed credit. They selected 
another site, and within ten days after 
the fire built a new machine shop. A few 
months later the Moran Brothers Com- 
pany was organized, with Robert Moran 
president, secretary and treasurer. 

Came then the great panic of 1893. 
The Moran Company had a large force 
of men at work. Every employee was 
known to the president by his first name, 
and every one worked hard when there 
was work to be had, which wasn’t often. 
The United States Navy Yard at Charles- 
ton, a few miles from Seattle, called for 
bids for a steam plant, including boilers 
and engines and several pumps, three of 
which must have a capacity of 200,000 
gallons a minute. Moran worked all day 
in the shop and half the night in his home, 
drawing plans. He knew he would have 
many competitors and that the job would 
have to be done cheaply. He designed 
a new pump, which would eliminate much 
of the expense. The Moran Brothers 
Company was awarded the coveted con- 
tract. It took two years to finish it. 

Uncle Sam, liking the Moran way of 
doing things, gave him a contract for the 
construction of the torpedo-boat des- 
troyer Rowan. This, at last, was a start 
in the direction of fulfilling his life’s am- 
bition. The Rowan, completed ahead of 
time, exceeded the speed requirements. 

About this time a horde of big-booted, 
black-shirted miners arrived from the 
North bringing many heavy boxes and 
sacks of raw gold. The miners wanted all 
kinds of boilers, thawing machines and 
hardware. Moran employed double 
crews. 

“Alaska needs river transportation,” 
said the two-fisted Northerners. 

“All right,” said a group of Seattle 
capitalists, “‘let’s build a fleet of ships.” 
They consulted Moran. He _ thought 
twelve river steamers would be about 
right. This was early in January, 1908. 
The ships ‘must leave Seattle the follow- 
ing June. The last of the twelve boats 
was launched on May 2oth. 

Moran’s_ long-looked-for opportunity 
to build an American battleship came in 
1900, when the Government called for 
bids for the construction of the battle- 
ship Nebraska. Moran was ready and 
submitted a bid. He was in Washington 
when the bids were opened; his was the 
lowest. The great moment of his life had 
arrived. But his thrill of triumph was 
short-lived. Five minutes later the 
Secretary of the Navy announced that all 
bids were too high and that he would 
issue a new call. 

Moran well knew that eastern ship- 
yards, rather than see a western com- 
petitor enter the field, would bid much 
lower and absorb the loss among them- 
selves. He also knew that a lower bid 
for him would mean a heavy loss. The 
Secretary of the Navy agreed that if 
Moran would do the work for $100,000 
less than his tender, he would be given 
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the contract. He asked for thirty days 
to consider the proposition and returned 
to Seattle, where he placed the situation 
before the home newspapers. 

In those days the construction of a 
first-class battleship in the West was an 
event of unprecedented importance. Im- 
mediately a whirlwind campaign was 
started. In three days $135,000 had been 
subscribed to make good the deficiency. 
Before the month ended the building of 
the first battleship ever launched on 
Puget Sound was under way. Again 
is ol Moran worked night and day. 
The Nebraska was to be his life-goal, his 
monument. It must be a perfect job—a 
masterpiece. It must not only meet, but 
exceed, the Government’s requirements. 

Within three years his great task was 
finished; the Nebraska was pronounced 
by Government experts the finest ship 
afloat. Of the five ships of her class 
built at about the same time, the 
Nebraska is the only one that has not 
gone to the junk-pile. 

aving accomplished his life’s am- 
bition, tm sold his business and 
settled on San Juan Island, near the 
point where he had constructed his fleet 
of Yukon steamers. But his old habits of 
industry reasserted themselves. He could 
do nothing greater in shipbuilding, but he 
could build a home. With his own hands 
and his own plans, he constructed one of 
the most beautiful chateaus in the West. 


i ie war brought him forth from well- 
earned retirement. Asa dollar-a-year 
man he is directing the public-service 
reserve for the Evergreen deste, serving 
under the Department of Labor. He is 
head of the Boys’ Working Reserve, an 
institution founded for the purpose of 
teaching the younger generation their 
duties in time of war. 

Robert Moran is not a talker. He 
harbors no theories nor dogmas about the 
royal route to success and fame. He 
knows one principle: to keep on wanting 
to do a thing—and work. 

Moran established a welfare service 
among his employees before other cor- 
porations thought of the idea. His work- 
men were like a part of his own happy 
family. He knew them all by their first 
names. He never spared expense when 
a worker’s happiness was considered, but 
he abominated loafers. He attributes 
his life success to the fact that his em- 

loyees worked with him—not for him. 
The only workman worth his salt, he says, 
is the contented workman. 

Robert Moran never made a nickel 
by speculation of any kind. With timber 
and farm lands all around him when he 
first arrived in Seattle, he never staked a 
homestead or timber claim, and nobody 
ever gave him anything for which he did 
not give value received. 

“Opportunities today are just as many 
and just as good for the young man as 
they were in my time,” says Moran. 
‘A real man can accomplish anything he 
really wants to accomplish if he will set 
his mind to it. If you want hard enough 
to do a thing, you can always do it.” 

Faith and work and wanting enabled 
a poor boy to achieve his life’s ambition— 
the construction of the finest battleship 
of her class ever put afloat. 

Robert Moran’s road to success was: 
Keep on Working—Keep on Wanting! 

Try it! 




























































Captain John F, Blain, of Seattle, is head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in the Northwest District and has beaten 
the world's record for speed in the output of ships 


HE head of the Emergency Fleet 

Corporation in the Northwest 

District is probably the only mas- 

ter mariner in the country who 
ever won promotion for putting ashore 
the first steamship under his command. 
He is probably the only one who ever was 
washed overboard in a heavy sea and was 
rescued by the ship’s dipping and scoop- 
ing him out of the briny deep. Also, 
Captain John F. Blain of Seattle is prob- 
ably the only master mariner in the coun- 
try to serve roast monkey to a party of 
mandarins and officers of the Chinese 
revenue service and live to tell the tale. 
Probably no other mariner has refused a 
commission as admiral in the navy of 
Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
no other ever was foolhardy enough to 
undertake to pilot a ship laden with gun- 
powder and dynamite through the Straits 
of Magellan. 

An insatiable energy, never content 
with the results already attained, has 
been the impelling force through John 
Blain’s life. It has kept his eyes always 
on the goal ahead and has been the task- 
master which has brought him up from a 
deck-boy on a side-wheeler in the Great 
Lakes to a Government position where he 
has charge of the steel-ship construction 
in two states and O. K.’s checks for three- 
quarters of a million dollars a day. With 
a spirit that has been personally active 
in the riveting of every steel plate, his 
dynamic energy made the city of Seattle 
the producer of the first ship in the United 
States Emergency Fleet and has made 
the Northwest produce more ships than 
any other shipbuilding center in the 
world, within a limited time. 

“T find when I am walking up the 
street, that the first thing I know, I am 
going at top speed, attempting to pass 
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everyone,’ ’ explained Cap- 
tain Blain. “Something 
whips me forward in the 
same way in my work. 
Like the man who drives 
an automobile, I’m con- 
tent to jog along at a good 
clip me see someone in 
the road ahead, and then 
I have to pass him. There 
is no spur to me like the 
goal that is just ahead.” 

With this potent force 
at his heels, John Blain 
ran away from home when 
he was fifteen years old to 
go to sea. At eighteen, 
through his desire to get 
ahead and his willingness 
to spend his spare time 
working for what he 
wanted, he had progressed 
through the 
deck-boy, wheelman, pilot 
and mate, had touched at 
ports in almost every 
country in the world and 
was an officer in the Chi- 
nese revenue cutter service. 
At nineteen years, when 
most boys are just enter- 
ing college, Blain was chief mate of a full- 
rigged deep-water sailing vessel, and his 
desire to “pass all others on the road” was 
not satisfied until at twenty-two years of 
age he was master of his own vessel, cap- 
tain of the brig Pitcairn on the Philip- 
pine Island run. 

But life on the Pitcairn did not offer 
him sufficient opportunity for advance- 
ment and two years later he enlisted as 
junior officer on one of the largest ships 


stages of 


afloat the Atlantic ocean. Three years 
after that he had the opportunity to 
serve as lieutenant commander in the 
Turkish navy, taking the Midijidia, a 
Turkish warship built in this country, to 
the Mediterranean sea. At Constanti- 
nople he was decorated by the sultan and 
offered a commission as admiral in the 
Turkish navy, but he saw stagnation in 
that, so refused, returning to America to 
become chief officer of the Minnesota, 
which, just completed, was starting 
around the Horn. 

Since that time the name of Captain 
Blain has been a familiar one on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast. He was for 
many years connected with the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, finally serv- 
ing as assistant manager. On March 28, 
1917, he was appointed district repre- 
sentative of the Shipping Board and on 
May 1 of the same year was made North- 
west Director of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of the United States. He 
now has charge of all steel-ship construc- 
tion for the Emergency Fleet in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Captain Blain early turned the force 
of his energy upon his habits of life. He 
lashed a naturally retentive memory 
until he can cite details of facts, with 
dates and hours, of events which hap- 
pened twenty years ago. It is like him 
that he has a “log” for the sixteen years 
he was at sea, during which time he 
shipped on thirty-five vessels. He taught 
himself to watch for details, believing 
that larger events were based upon them. 
It is told of him that he instituted row- 
boat races on Puget Sound for crews of 
the Pacific Coast Company, that they 
might better be able to handle a possible 











“Sinrok Mary, the Reindeer Queen of Alaska,” is her title. 








Half Russian, half Eskimo, she 
has gained wealth by her own business ability. Her life is a curious 
record of shrewd bargains and humane deeds 
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ars © shipwreck. His judgment of others is rocky promontory that 
to © keen. One stenographer owes her present thrusts itself seaward, de- 
the © position to the fact that she was solicitous fiant of the sullen surf of 
,a ©  tohelp Captain Blain when he was trying summer or the merciless 
“to ® to obtain information from an obtuse _ blasts of the Arctic winter; 
tti- clerk in a telegraph office. Another was with acres of mossy pas- 
ind © courteous to the Captain when he at- ture stretching backward 
the © tended to his wants. One man was to the snow-crowned hills, 
in © clever enough to outwit Blain, and the and leagues of blue sea 
to Captain decided he would be a good man_ reaching forward to the 
ota, to have working for him. gates of sunset, dwells— 
ing Captain Blain has seen no job yet that unroyally, perhaps, but 
he wouldn’t be willing to tackle, he says. ego 3 “Sinrok 
; 

-ain » If he can pick his own “crew to ship with Mary, the Reindeer Queen 

the © him” he feels confident to undertake any- of Alaska.” 
for ) thing, and when war is over and the She is _ half-Russian, 
“ific © Emergency Fleet is no more, his potency half-Eskimo: and, of 
orv- » will undoubtedly be making itself felt in course, speaks both 
28, — some one of the shipbuilding centers. tongues fluently. English 
pre- a “Leisure!” he exclaimed recently, when she avoids whenever pos- 
on questioned on his time. “The only time sible, but manages it quite 
rth- that I will ever have leisure will be when understandably when nec- 
leet | people are sending me flowers and I won’t essary. Her claim to fame 
He § be able to smell them!” is due not so much to the 
ruc- & Rutu THompson. wealth represented by her 
ash- & uw vv “cattle on a thousand 
e hills” as upon her wide- 








T= greatest reindeer-grazing range 
in the world is the vast tundra area 
between the Yukon and the ice-bound 
shores of the Arctic. Primarily a native 
industry, the business of raising reindeer 
is fostered by the Government, which 
regulates distribution of the herds. As 
yet there are no “reindeer trusts” or 
“deer barons,” but there is a “reindeer 
ueen” whose herds are stationed at 
poco ey Golsovia, Pitmatalik, and Kli- 
katerik, which latter is her home. Here, 
almost within sight of the radio-wireless 
station that towers above old St. Michael 
in a cluster of huts on the tundra-top of a 





Mrs. Nannie Clark Miller started out to raise oranges 
and decided to raise bungalows instead—fifty of 
them. She calls her village “a health farm™ 


spread reputation for 
charity and kindly deeds. 

Domesticated deer meat 
is tender and palatable be- 
yond description, as any “sourdough” 
will testify. Lack of adequate transpor- 
tation is the only reason that this meat is 
not on every butchers’ block in every city 
in the states. There need be no fear of 
meatless days where Alaskan deer is ob- 
tainable. 

Mary is raising enough deer to supply 
thousands of consumers. She is childless, 
except for the numerous family that she 
has accumulated by adoption, as occasions 
arose. A reunion of her “family” 
would be a sight both interesting 
and unique, for her foster-chil- 
dren have been gathered in from 
the highways and byways of life 
as it 1s too often lived in this 
lawless zone. There are all races 
and colors, but Mary is merci- 
fully color-blind! She gives 
them all a mother’s care in so 
far as she is capable, educates 
them after a fashion and, when 
they drift out of the home-eddy 
into the greater life-current, she 
sees the boat well-provisioned. 

While it is common knowledge 
throughout Alaska that no one 
was ever refused food and lodg- 
ing at Mary’s cabin, and for such 
time as the necessity demanded, 
it is also known that, though 
open-handed and free, she is a 
shrewd bargainer and possesses 
remarkable commercial sagac- 
ity. Few traders, if any, have 
been able to get the advantage 
of her in a business deal. There 
are those in her employ who at 
times complain of her as a harsh 
mistress, for in business she ex- 
pects every one to live up to ob- 
ligations and is so strict in this 
regard that it is hard, at times, 








payless basis. 


one of thousands raised by John G. Lubben 


This bird is ready to help Uncle Samin France on a wheatless, 


He is a prize-winning carrier pigeon, 


to reconcile this severity with her natural 
attitude of easy generosity. But with 
Mary, business is most emphatically 
business, and philanthropy is quite 
another matter. 

When, in 1893, the Alaskan Bureau of 
Education, acting upon a_ suggestion 
made by Captain Healy of the revenue 
cutter Bear, sent that historic boat in 
command of Lieutenant Bertholf across 
to Siberia to negotiate the purchase of a 
thousand reindeer as an industrial ex- 
periment among the! natives of north- 
western Alaska, Mary Antisarlok—then 
a young, and, as she herself states, a very 
beautiful w oman—accompanied the expe- 
dition as interpreter. She had been 
recently married and at her urgent re- 
quest her husband was allowed to go 
along as a sort of odd-job man aboard. 
However, she was the recognized business- 
head of the firm, and the Government 
paid her a goodly number of deer for her 
services, which herd was the corner-stone 
of her present fortune. 

Five years later, word came to her in 
her snow-covered hut that over four hun- 
dred whalers had been caught in the ice- 
packs off Point Barrow and were slowly 
starving and freezing. Mary imme- 
diately started her entire herd (excepting 
a few head reserved for home supply) 
northward on a five- — mile journey 
across the snows, to furnish food and 
warmth for the > nla A grateful 
Government replaced her deer, and with 
interest; but ary timely response to 
that far-off S. O. did not take that 
contingency into ‘ae Her 
first-aid policy was recognized as being 
purely humanitarian in its motive, and as 
such is known and remembered through- 
out the Northland. 

Nona Marguis SNYDER. 
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“Joy in the kitchen™ is the slogan of this $20,000 chef. You've heard of him—now you see 
him. We introduce Victor Hirtzler, the cheerful maitre de cuisine 
of the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco 


Tee years ago a young woman in search 
of better health saw a “For Sale” sign 
on a run-down orange tra¢t in a sunny 
southern valley, eight miles out of Los 
Angeles. A native , aed a of the Golden 
State, with a college education, she had 
never lived on a ranch, and orange farm- 
ing sounded easy. She bought the tract. 

But she soon learned that it required 
more than easy farming to make oranges 
pay; at that time there was not a good 
market for them, and there was the ex- 
pense of irrigating, pruning, spraying, 
and picking and packing the fruit, and 
in a short time her finances were nearly 
exhausted. Then her imagination got 
busy. Mrs. Nannie Clark Miller decided 
to give her eight-acre tract a high-sound- 
gy. age and advertise for boarders. 

he immediate results far outstripped 
her calculations. If she were to accom- 
modate all the applicants she would 
have to build additional quarters. She 
decided to put up a few two-roomed 
board-and-canvas eens with mod- 
ern conveniences, among the fruit trees, 
and call living there a “rest cure.” Again 
the applications came in such numbers 
that she was compelled to build more 
bungalows and enlarge her boarding- 
house. She bought a few cows and began 
to raise poultry, flowers and vegetables. 

hen her sympathies were aroused by 
people who required medical attention 
and nursing, so to the general equipment 
of housing and boarding convalescents 
she added a ten-room building fitted with 
modern hospital appliances, and hired a 
few trained nurses. The once run-down 
orange tract grew into a model village 
among the orange trees, with concrete 
and gravel walks and beautiful flower 
gardens. Those who are able, and feel 
so inclined, can take daily exercise by 
working among the flowers and vege- 
tables, cows and poultry. 

Mrs. Miller is limiting her place to fifty 
dwellings. She is now in perfect health, 
due, she says, to sunshine and fresh air. 

Warren McCuttocn. 





oe pigeons are taking an im- 
portant part in aiding the Allies 
with information on the whereabouts of 
the enemy, as they carry messages safely 
and sometimes more swiftly than human 


aviators. For the purpose of making 
them of practical service to humanity, 
John G. Lubben, a bird-fancier of Ala- 


meda, has the distinction of being the 
first Californian to train pigeons to carry 
war messages. He is planning to give his 
flock of fifty Homer carriers to the 
United States Government for signal serv- 
ice. That will be his patriotic contribu- 
tion to his country. The wise and gentle 
little creatures, sensing their way over 
miles of territory under fire, will help win 
the war. Their rations will not give 
trouble when they are taken over by the 
Government. According to Lubben, who 
has raised thousands of pigeons, the car- 
rier’s diet is very meager but substantial. 
The principal menu consists of corn, peas, 
hemp and millo-maize. On that diet a 
prize carrier flew from Reno to Alameda 
in four hours with films of a famous fight 
there, a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles over the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
The bird weighs only eleven ounces but 
is very strong and swift. He has reached 
the unusual age of sixteen years, but is 
still reliable for messenger duty. Nine 
years, however, is the average period of 
usefulness of pigeon carriers. Their 
training begins when they are a month 
old. At three years they are at their 
best. 

Recently one of Lubben’s carriers, in 
competition with fifty other pigeons, 
covered the distance from Portland to 
Alameda, 771 miles, in twelve hours, a 
feat which brought him a prize. 

PauLInE Hess, 


U Uv 
FABRE we have the up-to-date chef. 


He does not stand beside the range, 
as in the olden times. He sits in a well- 
appointed office at a mahogany desk and 
writes his orders and his recipes on the 





typewriter. The new chef also writes 
books on the culinary art, on kitchen 
chemistry, and conducts a daily column 
for housewives in a newspaper. 

And this chef also has a philosophy: 
there is joy in the kitchen if you use your 
head. 

By the way, we forgot to introduce you. 
Meet Victor Hirtzler, maitre de cuisine of 
the Hotel St. Francis in San Francisco. 
He is known by every tourist as Victor 
and is one of the five highest-paid chefs 
in the country. Victor is an Alsatian, 
born in Strasbourg. He is so thoroughly 
against the Germans that hasenpfeffer, 
German pancakes, and even goulash 
have been absolutely barred from his bill 
of fare. 

Victor received his primary education 
in cooking at the Bulfet de la Gare in 
Strasbourg from a famous chef, Emile 
Feypell. Then, for two years, he was 
head of the French department in the 
kitchen of the Grand Duke of Baden at 
his court in Karlsruhe. From there he 
went to Paris, where he conducted the 
kitchens of the Grand Hotel de Paris, the 
Cafe Royal and the Hotel Helder. Next, 
America beckoned him. He was chef of 
the old Brunswick Hotel in New York 
and of the Waldorf-Astoria, Louis Sherry 
and the Majestic. The old St. Nicholas 
in Cincinnati came next, and for fourteen 
years he has presided over the kitchen of 
the St. Francis. 

Victor is a success. There is no ques- 
tion about that. More than a hundred 
dishes have been named after him. He 
has been judge in a number of cooking 
contests and is a member of many com- 
mittees and societies. 

And here is what he says about suc- 
cess (particularly housewives to whom 
housework is a drudge should take this 
to heart): 

“Put joy and pep into everything you 
do. Use your head. Your hands are 
only tools. Your brains do the work. 
Nothing is drudgery if you know the why 
and wherefore of it. 

“Even dishwashing can be made a 
pleasure if you know how. 

“My kitchen is my life. Once I was 
ill an had to stay home for two days. 
was so homesick for the kitchen that I 
went back to work before I was cured. 
But I enjoyed myself so much in my work 
that I forgot all about my sickness.” 

Every year Victor takes a vacation. 
Do you think he goes to the country or 
some place where he is far away from his 
work? We should say not. He goes to 
New York, to Paris, to London, to Madrid 
to Rome and (before the war) to Berlin. 
He spends his time in the kitchens of the 
best hotels and visits the greatest chefs 
of the world. He collects new ideas and 
learns new things. Then he comes home 
and asks the boss for another raise. 

There is something of interest in every 
otato, in every carrot, in every bean, 
Vichas says. If the housewife would only 
study her meals and devote as much at- 
tention to them as she does to her clothes, 
she would find something new every meal. 
She would discover new dishes, new com- 
binations and new possibilities. Every 
day would be a surprise to her instead of 
a monotonous repetition. 

A very good study for women, he says, 
is culinary chemistry. Learn all about 


the soul of butter and eggs and about their 
characteristics. 


EricH BRANDEIS. 
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Living on the Porch 


RIMARILY, the purpose of the 

porch is to serve as a kind of out- 

door living-room, rather than a 

mere entrance to, or adjunct of, 
the house, yet no other feature of the 
home seems to be so generally neglected 
in its possibilities for comfort and 
attractiveness. The average porch gives 
evidence of careless thought, makeshift 
contrivances and haphazard attention, 
although it affords valuable benefits to 
health, is a delightful setting for social 
gatherings and can be made an enhancing 
decorative asset of the house. 

It is desirable that the porch be so 
located and planned as to afford more or 
less privacy, a suitable circulation of 
cooling breezes and due roominess; that 
it be comfortably and cheerfully fur- 
nished, and that it have suitable floral 





Partial screening by potted plants 


treatment. In some cases, due to the 
house’s architectural style or limited 
size, the only porch, isn: x termed a 
veranda, will be located on the front; 
hence it demands something in the way 
of screening. This situation may be met 
in a number of ways. Even a studied 
arrangement of the tree and shrubbery 
planting, for instance, will often prove 
sufficient. A screen of vines or a cur- 
tain of awning material, grass or bamboo, 
which may be rolled up, perhaps to give 
seclusion to but one end of the retreat, 
also may be employed both admirably 
and effectively. 

A porch located either on one side or in 
the rear, however, is unquestionably the 
more enjoyable because more secluded and 
therefore may be treated ina freer and more 
individualistic manner in respect to fur- 
nishings and floral decorations. Then 
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Home in the West 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Curtains of vines serve a practical and decorative purpose on an exposed porch 
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Chairs and swing-seat in wicker 


too, the side or rear porch is less restricted 
architecturally, which means that it may 
be planned to the best advantage in 
regard to size and for the regulation of 
breezes, sunlight, garden vistas, and so 
forth. Here, in fact, the porch may be 
made to comprise a real outdoor living- 
room. And if it is to be furnished com- 
fortably and attractively, it naturally 
follows that neither misfit pieces nor pieces 
constantly borrowed from the home’s in- 
terior should be relied upon solely for 
this purpose. Instead, the greater part 
of the furniture should be especially 
selected, and with the same care and with 
as much reason as governs the purchase of 
proper equipment for any interior room. 

There are several kinds of suitable 
furniture. Hickory is appropriate where 
a somewhat rustic effect is desired, 
especially if it must withstand severe 
weather. The various kinds of wicker 
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furniture are particularly pleasing; in 
fact, considered from every angle, wicker 
can hardly be surpassed. While not so 
sturdy as hickory, it will withstand 
weather conditions reasonably well and 
may be obtained in several different 
styles of materials and weaves, as well as 
in a number of color shades, affording 
variety in color schemes. Because of the 
material’s flexibility, the various types of 
wicker seats are also always comfortable. 
Articles that furnish a porch include chairs 
of all kinds, settles, couches, swinging 
seats, reading-tables, tabourettes, tea- 
tables, tea-wagons, smokers’ stands and 
magazine stands. The porch, however, 
should never appear littered or crowded. 
Its furniture should always bein proportion 
to its size and location. Rugs, preferably 
of the so-called grass kind, may be added 
where there is ample roof protection. 
Even when vines are necessary to priv- 
acy theyshould not be permitted a profuse 
or heavy overgrowth. Nothing should in- 
terfere with the cheerful environment of 
an outdoor living-room. 
Cuar.es Atma Byers. 
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A Home G arden 


HEN the slogan, “Food will 
win the war,” reached our 
section of the country, Ned 
and [| talked over what we 
could do. We live in San Francisco, and 
we have a small flower garden in the 
rear, back of which is a gay flower-covered 
little summer-house, and beyond the gar- 
den and the summer-house is a tiny plot 
of lawn. There are four in our family. 

Ned, being a young lawyer, is logical, and 
the fact he insisted and impressed on me 
was that to have a garden a successful 
undertaking it must be on a _ paying 
as well as a patriotic basis. 

“You see,” said Ned, “you must ask 
yourself the question, ‘Is it profitable 
for us to use our vacant ground?’ I say 
‘Yes’, if it is on a paying basis; that is, 
if we can raise our own vegetables so that 
their net cost will be the same, or less, 
than we pay for them, but this mustn’t 
infringe too much on the time of either of 
us. You know what you paid for vege- 
tables last year. Very well, if you can 
think of a plan to meet these conditions, I 
will do all I can to help.” 

This, then, was our problem: to have a 
garden where the vegetables we raised 
would compete favorably with the market 
prices, and not require too much time. 

Turning over in my mind the con- 
ditions, I finally decided that the one im- 
portant factor which must dominate the 
solution of the problem was that the 
garden must be so small that, after the 
first outlay, the work of taking care of it 
could be minimized so that an hour a day 
would be more than sufficient. 

“First rate,” said Ned when I told him; 
“intensive farming on a small scale. 
Now make a diagram of exactly what you 
want, then a list of the vegetables you 
have decided on, how long they take to 
mature, when to plant, when they ripen, 
and the approximate cost.” 

This sounded easy, but I found diff- 
culty in getting the right kind of definite 
information. The most help I received 
was from.a Public Library book, ‘“Vege- 


The Home in the West 











A porch so pretentious and lovely that serving tea here would be a ceremony de Juxe 


ona Paying Basis 


tables and Garden Herbs. How to 
Grow,” by Allen French, and from talking 
with a young man of a big seed firm who 
is there for that purpose. This was the 
list that resulted. 





Depth 
Vegetable Planting Time Matures to Plant 
Artichokes...... January........ Spring.... 1 foot 
Scarlet-Runner 
Beans........ April to Aug.... 75 days... % inch 
Beets.......... Every 2 weeks.. 65 days... % inch 
Brussels Sprouts. Jan. to March... 6 months.. % inch 
Brussels Sprouts. July to Aug..... 6 months.. % inch 
Cabbage........ Jan. to April.... 90 days... % inch 
Cabbage. . .. July to Oct...... 90 days... % inch 
Carrots........ All the year..... Eary..... ¥% inch 
Pe Re ee Jan. to March... Late sum- 
me?..... % inch 
Fee Every 2 weeks.. 65 days 4% inch 
Parsley.... . All year round.. Any time.. % inch 
ee . Every 2 weeks all 8 to 12 
year round.... weeks... 2 inches 
Radish. . SS ee ee 30 days... 4% inch 


To eliminate the time that watering 
always takes, I decided that we would 
have a garden just the size that a center 
revolving sprinkler could cover. We have 
a sprinkler with a radius of seven feet. 
As the plot of lawn was a little under 
fifteen feet square, this was chosen for 
the garden site. We bought eighteen feet 
of half-inch second-hand gas piping and 
two elbows. This we connected as a 
branch to the old hydrant, and ran it 
along underground to the center of the 
plot, where we connected it with the 
sprinkler. The watering question was set- 
tled, for all we now had to do was to turn 
on the spigot_a#id turn it off again later 

There is much transplanting to do in 
gardening, and in a fifteen-foot garden 
there is not much room, so Ned built me 
a work-table. It was three feet high, so 
that I wouldn’t have to stoop, twenty- 
two inches wide and five feet long. 
Opposite this he made a_ cold-frame, 
strongly braced and with holes near the 
bottom for drainage. This was three 
feet high, two feet wide and five feet long. 
We bought to cover this two discarded 
window-sashes from a mill. We filled in 
the bottom of the cold frame with turf 
from the lawn and I bought a load of 
good loam for top dressing for the cold- 
frame and vegetable garden. 


Now came the question of fertilizer: 
why wouldn’t spent hops be good? I 
ound I could have all the hops I wanted 
by paying for the cartage. One load was 
sufficient. 

In place of the pretty flowering vines 
that covered the fences and summer- 
house, we planted. year-old blackberry 
and loganberry vines. The blackberries 
we used on the table, and from the logan- 
berries we made fourteen glasses of jelly 
the first year: 

planted my. seeds in little wooden 
trays on my work-table. These I watered 
and weeded, and thinned out later the 
weak plants. Ned did the transplanting 
and took all the care of the garden. My 
part was the cold-frame and the boxes. 

We didn’t plant any potatoes, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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NOVO POWER is doing more work, bigger work 
today than ever before. 


poe ees 3 q The message of Novo has not changed. It is stand- 
ae ae ardized Power. The mission of Novo has not 
changed. It is to deliver the most reliable, efficient, 


and economical power that can be supplied. 


But the channels of Novo activity have been broad- 
ened and deepened. Great and important work is 
under way, in many quarters, where quick delivery 
of compact, portable, easily-operated power units is 
an imperative need. Novo Power has met and is 
meeting this national need. 


This is because NOVO stands for something more 
than a good engine. It stands, first of all, for service. 
Service to every man who has a power problem. If 
you are that man, write to us and we will be glad 
to offer you the benefit of all our experience—to 
give you our best advice and help. 

If you find Novo Standarized Power is what you 
have been looking for, our service and co-operation 
will accompany every Novo Engine or outfit we 
send you. 

Novo Engines are furnished to operate on gasoline 
or distillate, and meet any need of less than 20 H. P. 
Novo Outfits include pumps, hoists, air compres- 
sors, and saw rigs. 


Write us for our free book, ‘Novo Standarized Power.’’ 
It will show you what Novo Power will do for you. 


NOVO ENGINE Co. 
Clarence E,. ment, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
783 Porter Street, Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 





Fig. 172—Type DH Double Fig. 14189—Type U High 4 Fig. 276—Imperial Fig. 842—Novo Saw Rig Fig. 835 7 Diaphragm 
Drum Hoist Pressure Pumping Ontfit Portable Air Compressor ‘amping Outfit 
utfit 
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Surpassing Loveliness 
A charm surprising, and it staysonno { 
matter what the occasion: dancing, golf, 
theatres, on the street, in the office, in 
society, through winds, sunshine, or pene- 

trating artificial lights, 


‘CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


itands supreme. It imparts that ff 
surpassing loveliness which at- 
tracts admiration. 

White, Cream, Flesh, 
Pink—50c Everywhere 






























EXPERTS USE 


GOOD 
LUCK 






| i The Original 
COLD PACK 
's Jar Rubbers 
i because they aremade 


| of tough live rubber, 
and fit all standard 
jars. They hug the 
neck of the jar and 

. stand up under the 
heat of sterilizing during “‘cold pack” canning. 
Don’t take chances this year. Insist on GOOD 
LUCK Rubbers at your dealer’s or send direct 
to us if he hasn’t them. 15c adoz. 25c for 2 doz. 
Send a 8c stamp for our new book on preserving. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
e, Mass. 








| 26 Hampshire Street Cambridg 











POWOER IN SHOES 
No WELL Ao GUN 


Foot = Ease to be Added to Equipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit Free 

Press, among other things says: ‘“The theory 

is that soldiers whose feet are in good con- 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot=Ease in their shoes 
each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bags or 


“Kits,” Allen’s Foot—Ease received the most | 


raise from the soldiers and men of the navy. 
tis used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. ‘There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 


antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into | 


the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal- 
louses. § 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps andia 
the army and navy. 








A Thief 


at Heart 


(Continued from page 20) 


was in his office downstairs in the 
bank here. When he took it from me his 
face turned so white that, for the first 
time, I looked at that bill. This made 
the director still more perturbed and he 
dismissed me sharply. At that time I did 
not have the slightest suspicion as to why 
the sight of that twenty-dollar bill 
startled him.” 

“But later—” 

“Up to last night I could not guess. 
But when my fiancee brought back the 
incident I suddenly remembered the 
appearance of that twenty-doilar bill. 
It was one of that issue stolen from the 
Illinois bank in 1900!” 


HE abruptness of this declaration, 

simple as it was and quietly made, 
brought the tense men in the room for- 
ward in their chairs. Judge Balmerson, 
casting a quick look about, said imme- 
diately: 

“You think, Mr. Lounden, that you 
could not have been mistaken? Such a 
picture, drawn out of the memory at the 
end of two years, might be a false one, 
we lawyers would say.” 

“That is the first thought I had last 
night, Judge,” the young teller replied. 
“T was not willing to trust to my memory; 
therefore, we started almost at midnight 
to see whether we could find that old 
suit case. You gentlemen can see how 
small our chances were—perhaps you 
can imagine my relief when we found it. 


| One of the charity agents discovered it, 


with our aid, about three o’clock this 
morning, in the store-room of her organi- 
zation. Wesearched the torn lining again 
and found nothing. There was no 
maker’s name on the lock. But when we 
had almost given up hope of using this 
lucky find effectively and had gone home 
with it, a strong light fell on one end. 
Instantly we saw that initials, once 
stencilled there, had been scraped off. 
With a reading glass we reconstructed 
them. They were A. L. V.” 

“Is there any significance in those 
initials?” Judge Balmerson asked. 

The directors were all breathlessly 
watching young Lounden’s face. He 
reached into an inner pocket and drew out 
a folded paper. 

“Yes,” he said, spread the paper open, 
and passed it to the judge. The latter, 
without comment, turned it towards the 
table. It was an old circular printed in 
bold black type announcing the loss sus- 
tained by the Illinois bank in 1900 and 
describing minutely the person of the 
missing trust officer, Archibald L. Vail. 

Director Zane cried aloud, “Well, I’ll 
be damned!” Then he coughed and sat 
back in some confusion. The interruption 
came as a relief and all of those present 
breathed more easily for the moment. 

Robinson and Sinsabaugh, the younger 
directors, exchanged quick glances. 

“The trail is getting hot,” Sinsabaugh 
murmured. 

Robinson nodded. “And some people 
think Judge Balmerson is in his dotage,” 
he whispered, chuckling. 

The judge himself adjusted his glasses 
and began to sum up, checking the points 


he made as most of them had seen him 
do before a jury at the height of his 
powers as a prosecutor and pleader. 

“Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
board,” he said, precisely, “I have not 
attempted to connect the details of this 
case from Mr. Lounden’s statement in 
such a way as to make the matter com- 
plete for a jury in a court of law. Eut I 
shall ask you to take my word for it—as a 
lawyer of thirty years’ experience—that 
as far as we have gone—”’ he spoke these 
words significantly—‘‘as far as we have 
gone the case against one of our directors 
is susceptible of unassailable proof. He is 
the man who found that suit case con- 
taining the stolen twenty thousand 
dollars. He appropriated the money to 
his own uses. Apparently he discovered 
the origin of the money and the reason 
why no search was made for it by the man 
who lost it. He disposed of some of the 
telltale bills through the old miser near 
Prisk.. He came to this city, thrived in 
business, became a director of this cor- 

oration, and now—a thief at heart—is 
at this table. By a strange freak of 
chance—if we are not willing to believe 
that the hand of God is sometimes seen 
in such affairs—the man who was once 
called Archibald L. Vail, who stole and 
lost that money, who paid it back, dollar 
for dollar, and who thus doubly suffered, 
is also here. Is so much perfectly clear?” 

The impulsive Mr. Zane, squirming in 
his chair, blurted: “Of course, Judge. 
Now, who are these men?” 

“And what the devil,” Director Am- 
brose snapped, “has all this to do with 
that line of depositors down there in the 
street? As far as I am concerned I want 
to see how all your case is going to clear 
a way out for the bank!” 


HERE was a soft knock at the inner 

door and Kitts, the old chief clerk and 
secretary to the board, stepped inside. 
“Your men are: here, Judge Eeliicen,” 
he said. 

“Ask them to wait a moment, Mr. 
Kitts,” the old lawyer said, courteously, 
and turned again to the directors. 

“If you will excuse me, gentlemen, I 
prefer not to answer your questions for 
the moment. Much depends on those 
two directors concerned—very much 
on the one who profited by his find on the 
train in 1900.” He swept the group about 
the long table with another of those quick 
glances. “The director who absconded 
with that money twenty years ago came 
to me this morning with young Lounden 
and with his daughter, who is to marry 
Mr. Lounden. ‘The teller told me what 
he had discovered. Then, confidentially, 
the director told me the story of that old 
robbery. He wanted to give himself up. 
But neither he nor I could see how that 
would help us in our present difkculty in 
this corporation.” 

The judge paused for a long moment, 
and when he spoke it was slowly and 
impressively. 

“T said this morning, and I repeat now, 
that the man who found and appropriated 
that stolen money, and not the absconder 
who made restitution and has since lived 
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GMC Trucks Are Bringing 
Us the Necessities of Life 



































TODAY’S SHORT CUT BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 











ACK on the farm the crops that are to 
feed us flourish under the arts of modern 
agriculture. 


Cultivating the soil is the first big problem 
in feeding this nation, and nations across 
the sea. 


The next big problem is getting these 
things to eat from the source of supply to 
the consumer. 


It’s a bigger problem now than ever. 


Clogged with traffic, the great arteries of 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 





RED TO THE GROUND 











rail transportation are struggling to bear 
the load. 


Every traffic auxiliary must be called on. 
So GMC Trucks are shouldering a big 
share. 


GMC Trucks are breaking through the 
barriers and bringing to man, woman and 
child the things they need. 


GMC Trucks are built to meet the demands 
of heaviest traffic in this new age of trans- 
portation. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
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Hot Water 


in Summer Cottages by 
electricity, mmexpensive, 
most convenient 


It fits your 
range boiler 


. 4brens Evecreic insert 


Water Heater 


NEARLY every summer 
resort section is reached and 
wired for electricity now-a-days. The 
same “‘juice’’ that lights your summer 
home or cottage will heat the water 
you want heated. 


The ‘‘Electric Insert” Water Heater 
is a device that removes the last possi- 
ble inconvenience of the summer cot- 
tage. There is no more heat than 
that of the water, in your cottage with 
Apfel’s “‘Electric Insert?” Water Heater 
because it heats the water from the 
inside of the tank. 


Write for booklet or ask your Elec- 
tric Company about sizes, etc. 


The Electric Sales Corporation 


Scle Manufacturers under Letters Patent 
147 Henry Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


The Meyer Supply Company 
Representatives and Distributors 


1122 St. Clair Ave, N. E., Cleveland. Ohio 








A NEW SERIES 
of DUNLOP GOLF BALLS 


THESE new balls straight 


from our British plant are the 
most perfect balls ever manufactured. 


DUNLOP VAC 
GOLF BALLS 


made by a patent vacuum process, 
have a thin, resilient shell, which is 
almost a part of the tightly wound 
core. This gives greater responsive- 
ness in the long game with increased 

dsteadiness near the green. 





Golf professionals sell 
unlop VACS 


“30°’—mediam size, medium weight 


“29° —small size, medium weight 
“31’’ —small size, heavy weight 


$1 each $12 a dozen 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 





NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 805 Fifth Ave. 
TORONTO: Dunlop Tire & Kubher Goods Co., Ltd. 














a life of strict honesty and honor, was 
more likely to be at heart a thief. I 
thought then that if such a man, with his 
criminal mind, were an ofhcial of this 
bank, he would be more likely to be the 
one guilty of appropriating our funds— 
and our depositors’ funds. 1 say that was 
what I thought. So I took certain steps, 
and the men waiting outside are here to 
report to us as to whither those steps led. 
May I call them in?” 

Two or three nodded, but Judge 
Balmerson had scarcely waited for their 
acquiescence. Anticipating it he crossed 
to the inner door and admitted two 
strangers. 

“Tt will be unnecessary, gentlemen of 
the board, to introduce these men. I 
vouch for them.” 

With that the judge seated himself and 
faced the newcomers. “This morning 
I gave you a search warrant, secretly 
issued by the district attorney, em- 
powering you to find and open a safety 
deposit box rented by one of the directors 
of our corporation. You did that?” 

The men nodded. 

“T asked you to look particularly for a 
sum of money roundly totalling three 
hundred thousand ions and for any 
memoranda or notes that might indicate 
that the money has once belonged to this 
corporation. Did you make any such 
discovery?” 


Nig directors were watching the ofh- 
cers now, and holding breath. The 
two men smiled and one answered: 

“We found more than you expected, 
It’s a complete case!” 

Balmerson nodded gravely, 
while the others with him at the table 
leaned back, all their faces showing the 
strain, but several of them sighing now 
with relief. Zane cleared his throat to 
interrupt, but Judge Balmerson raised a 
hand. 

He asked the two strangers to wait in 
the private office, and they withdrew. 
Then, becoming more brisk, the old 
attorney faced the board. 

“Now, gentlemen, you have the con- 
nection between my story, Mr. Lounden’s 
testimony, with the surmises I made in 
connection with the two, and the difficul- 
ties of our corporation. I now propose 
that we proceed to compound two felonies. 


Nothing less.” 

“Eh?” Director Ambrose barked. 
“What’s that?” 

“I have said that I believe that the 
man who took the money from the 
Illinois bank twenty years ago or such a 
matter has morally absolved himself 
and that we should protect his name. 
If we do that, however, it will be almost 
certainly necessary to permit the man 
who found that stolen money, and who 
has recently embezzled this large sum 
from our company, to remain anony- 
mous for the present and to go free of 
prosecution. If he will return our funds, 


resign, and leave the city, I believe we 
should agree to permit him to do that.” 

“But if he confesses and returns the 
money—” Director Brown objected. 

“I suggest a private confession to 
myself. 1 will telephone this man at his 
home this evening and arrange to meet 
him. If he returns our money to me then 
I shall keep his secret.”” He paused and 
looked at them. “And in the meantime 
I beg of you all to ask me no questions 
unless you object to my program. 
shall understand your silence to give 
consent. Is that understood!” 

For a few moments the room was 
deathly still. _ Crowninshield reached 
across the table and swallowed a sip 
of water. The president, next him, took 
the glass from him and drank a little. 
To each man there came questions by 
‘the score, yet none of them felt inclined 
to speak. 

Finally, as Judge Balmerson half rose 
from his chair, Mr. Sinsabaugh broke into 
a short laugh. 

“T think we are all more than willing 
to leave the matter in the steady hands 
which hold it now,” he said. “Presently 
we will learn the names of both these men, 
but we can forget them, as he suggests 
we do, and I, for one, believe we will be 
better off for doing so.” 

“If the man who stole our money 
resigns,” Ambrose barked, ‘‘we’ll have 
his number, -all right. But I don’t see 
how we're going to know about the other 
one. 

Two or three exchanged smiles and 
glances. Director Fletcher said, with a 
little catch in his voice. “If Mr. Lounden 
marries the young woman to whom—” 

“Oh, sure,” Ambrose said. “I forgot 
that.” 

Again the tension was relieved by a 
ripple of laughter. Judge Balmerson 
glanced at the chairman. 

“There are no objections, I think,” 
he observed. “I assume that the board 
authorizes me to act for it.” 

The chairman, very pale, as several of 
them were from the suspense, swallowed 
hard and said, in his dry voice, “I hear no 
objection, Judge Balmerson. The board 
is adjourned.” 

They all rose, and a buzz of conver- 
sation ensued. Judge Balmerson was sur- 
rounded. Zane and Fletcher passed into 
the inner offices. Crowninshield, looking 
down at the crowd in the street below, 
nodded his head to those who turned 
their faces his way, and smiled encourag- 
ingly, whereat it could be seen that a 
rumor of good news spread among them. 

Suddenly someone cried out, there 
was a gasp of pain, and the water glass 
was knocked from the table and fell to 
the floor, breaking into bits. They all 
turned. The president, clutching at his 
heart, slumped down beside his chair, his 
face ghastly. 

Before the nearest of them could 
reach him he was dead. 





Homesteading on the Windswept 


(Continued from page 23) 


to greet us. Now bending over a desk 
writing fluffy-ruffles stories about our 
Queens of the Celluloid is not productive 





of wrought-iron torsos and sixteen-inch 


biceps. Neither is it prescribed for de- 
veloping unusual powers of resistance or 
an ability to perform manual labor at 
one hundred and ten in the shade. Pos- 
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sibly it was our enthusiasm that carried 
us through the ordeal—I don’t know. 
However, I’m willing to leave psycholo- 
gists to guess about that and say merely 
that we did it one way or another, in the 
meantime camping in a clump of arrow- 
weed back of the station. 

It was more than two weeks before we 
had all our stuff at the homestead. To 
begin with, we had intended to have it 
hauled by long-line team, but after the 
first load we found that the bill for the 


entire mass would be approximately | 
eighty dollars. It was worth all that and | 


more, but that didn’t help matters. One 
squint at our bank balance told us we 
were again face to face with another of 
our well-known Insurmountable Obsta- 
cles. We assembled in solemn council 
and considered. We certainly could not 
afford to have it hauled at six dollars per 
ton. Neither could we carry it on our 
backs. But there was a bare possibility 
that we might be able to take it across 
piecemeal on the decks of the “good ship 
Hesperus.” It looked like about a thou- 
sand-to-one shot, but since it was our 
only chance, we took it. 

With grave misgivings we stripped the 
car down to ringside weight, unshipped 
doors, hood, windshield, top, everything 
that was not nailed down. Then, building 
a temporary framework over the fenders, 
we loaded on some six or seven hundred 
pounds of lumber and furniture and 
started. Over eight miles of sand road 
we crept in low, sticking now and then 
and having to dig ourselves out, but 
eventually arriving with everything in 
good order. We allowed ourselves three 
rousing cheers and went back to work. 
Our problem was solved. What had been 
done once could be done again and the 
freight team was accordingly dismissed 
forthwith. 


N the second day we began to wonder 

if the pile of freight at the station was 
growing larger. It seemed so. On the 
third day we began to feel that beside our 
self-appointed task the seven labors of 
Hercules were mere child’s play. But for 
some reason we hung on and at length 
came a day when the last of that mountain 
of timber and household goods was ferried 
safely to “the ranch.” 

No one unaccustomed to desert driving 
can possibly understand what this means 
—no, not though he has been driving on 
boulevards for twenty years. Driving in 
low with the mercury well over the hun- 
dred mark, carrying as much as twelve 
hundred pounds of freight in addition to 
our own weight over eight miles of un- 
used sand roads, three miles of which had 
never existed until the freight team broke 
its way through with our first load—it 
beggars description. But try to imagine 
the joy that was ours when it was finally 
accomplished. That in itself was pay- 
ment enough. The second day we 
hauled, the engine developed an oil leak. 
We had no means of repairing it and the 
nearest garage was too far away to be 
reached without too great a loss of time. 
But did that stop us? No, not even to 
hesitate. Necessity again proved the 
mother of invention. From a piece of 
discarded stove pipe we fashioned a 
dripping pan which we wired to the radius 
rods beneath the engine. Into this 
dropped most of the oil and various other 
things, sand, sticks, bits of brush, etc. 
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“Dinah, clean all this furniture and wood- 


work with soap and water. It’s varnished 


with Valspar and washing won't hurt it 
alspa rt! 


the washable varnish 


Valspar is the ideal varnish for every household 
use because it is water-proof, spot-proof, and durable. 


This means that if your furniture, woodwork, and 
floorsare varnished with Valspar they can be washed 
freely with soap and water and thereby kept clean, 
sanitary, and beautiful. 


You need never worry about little household 
accidents, because Valspar is immune from damage 
due to spilled liquids, leaky pipes, overflowing 
basins, etc. 


Valspar will protect and preserve your woodwork and furniture 
hs } > 
for many years and will never turn white and never look "spotty. 


Use it wherever you need varnish indoors or out—but be sure to get 


Valspar. 
VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 






Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps 
and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., 


Agents for Pacific Coast 


San Francisco Sacramento Oakland Stockton Los Angeles SanDiego Pasadena 
Long Beach Santa Monica Portland Seattle Tacoma Spokane Boise 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Co 
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THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Send me the 52-page illustrated book, “Better Farming.”’ 
interested in (please check) 
©) Stump Blasting 
(1) Boulder Blasting 
() Ditch Blasting 


CANSFARMPO 


0 Tree Bed Blasting 
() Subsoil Blasting (232) 
() Road Making 


"bought 5 boxed 


of Eureka Stumping Powder and 
now I want to sell a lot of other 
powder that I have,” writes 
Rudolph Stadeli, Silverton, Ore. 
‘‘The other powder makes me 
terribly sick when I try to use it, 
but Eureka does not give me the 
least headache.” 


Eureka Stumping Powder is one 
of the two 


Eureka goesfurtherand costs less 
for all agricultural blasting than 
ordinary powder or dynamite. 


Eureka and Giant Farm Powders are made 
especially to meet western farm condi- 
tions. They are made by a Pacific Coast 
Company, with more than a half a century 
of experience—the company that orig- 
inated all ‘‘piant powders.’’ Your dealer 
can supply you. If he does not, write us 
and we will see that you get the genuine, 
which has the Giant brand on every box. 


Save money on farm work. Send this 
coupon for our big free book, ‘‘Better 
Farming.’’ It tells you how to do scores 
of farm jobs cheaper and better. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“Everything for Blasting” 
Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane 


I am especially 


POWDERS 


AGRICULTURAL 





About every third mile it devolved upon 
me to get out and get under, unfasten the 
pan, strain the oil back into the engine 
and start out for another three-mile run. 
It was a hard row for a poor anemic 
press-agent, but what is worth having is 
worth striving for. By this time we were 
fully cognizant of the fact and we were 
into the thing heart and soul. So it 
needed something more serious than oil 
leaks and such trifles to sow in our minds 
any seeds of surrender. 

Once on the ground, we built a tem- 
porary lean-to to serve as a shelter while 
we put up a more substantial, though also 
temporary house that was to answer until 
I could get a well dug and our real house 
ready for occupancy. This brings us to 
the well, and even now that I can speak 
of its digging i in the past tense, I sigh at 
thought of it. 

I began it alone. That meant, after 
the first eight feet, some such process as 
is described in “Going Some” wherein 
“the lady opens her valise and takes out 
her hand-bag; closes the valise and opens 
the hand-bag; takes out her purse” and 
soon. With me it was climb down in the 
hole; fill the bucket; climb out of the hole; 
haul up the bucket; dump it and drop it 
back into the hole; climb down after it; 


* fill it again and so on ad infinitum, or at 


least until I had climbed daily some six 
hundred feet straight up, six hundred 
straight down, shoveled a couple of tons 
of dirt, hauled it to the surface; dumped 
it; shoveled it away from the hole and 
descended again to repeat. 

Digging the well alone was the first in- 
surmountable obstacle we struck which 
was really insurmountable. When I 
started the old timers on the desert had 
told me I couldn’t do it alone. I fooled 
them a little on that score, for I carried 
the work down twenty-five feet, casing as 
I went down. But I had no real well- 
bucket and I had no windlass, and beyond 
that point I knew I couldn’t go. So ] got 
help and with windlass and well-bucket 
we started again. This time my friends 
again came forward with tin 3 of en- 
couragement, explaining that I could not 
handle the windlass alone and that I 
would need another man after we reached 
thirty-five feet. Again they miscalcu- 
lated. If the psychologists have finished 
guessing how we unloaded the car, they 
will be willing to try to figure how we 
went down seventy-five feet to water 
without my sending forth any S. O. S. or 
even lessening the size of the buckets. 
Pardon me if I crow a little over that feat. 
I can’t help but regard it with inflated 
chest, for only a couple of months before 
my most rigorous exercise consisted in 
flourishing a fountain pen over a flat-top 
desk. Moreover, I am not built along the 
lines of a boiler-maker. On the contrary, 
Iam long and thin, like a glass of water, 
standing in the neighborhood of six feet 
and weighing in at about one hundred 
and twenty pounds, fireside. So I insist 
that I be granted at least a low, muffled 
crow. 


opus brings us up to date and here the 
account must halt. I might chronicle 
a thousand happenings incident to our 
invasion of the desert, all funny to look 
back upon, however serious they may 
have seemed at the time of their occur- 
rence. There was the night the wind- 
storm unexpectedly swept down upon us 
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American Sectional Houses—No.30. Size 18221. Ceiling 8 ft. Weight 
13,500 lbs. Complete Blueprints furnished with every Sectional House. 














‘This 


solves 


the Housing Problem 





of Industrial Section Housing. 


Prices on Request 


“American Sectional Houses 


‘*Ready-to-Wear”’ 


When Americans have had a special problem THEY HAVE SOLVED IT. 
Unquestionably at this time THERE IS THE HOUSING PROBLEM. The 
Individual Builder asks himself how he can provide his client “with that 
home.” The Individual Home Owner wants to know “where he is to get 
that home and how.” The Manager of the great Industrial Plant faces the 
same problem—for his Workers. 





Economy Quick Delivery Quick Erection 
Durability 


“AMERICAN” SECTIONAL HOUSES, patented, and made by us are 
built in sections ready to erect by any person who can handle a hammer. 
They are of different types, for all purposes. (See Catalog.) They are either 
portable or permanent. You can get one or fifty or more in an order. In 
first delivery, in erection, in every respect THEY ARE LOW COST. Many 
houses are kept in stock. They are made in our mill as simply as we make 
cabinets—and as well made. “AMERICAN” SECTIONAL HOUSES fit 
the times—we want to hear from EVERY PERSON WHO WANTS A 
HOUSE OR HOUSES. 


SEND FOR CATALOG containing plans and detailed information. Persons 
writing for catalog are requested to indicate their bona fide interest, and 
should state what their approximate needs are. 


Write to 


BRACE & HERGERT MILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Our Mill is in the Heart of the Douglas Fir Producing Section of the Pacific Northwest— 
“American” Sectional Houses are from Mill to You 











—The problem of the Individual’s 
Home, of the Individual Builder, 
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A correct size 

or every car 
—at District Service 
Stations everywhere 





She drove the family car 


12,000 miles in 18 months 


F course Annabel had help—good help—from two 
sources. 


—Help from the little Prest-O-Lite Battery which 
started the big engine and fed the bright headlights. 


—And help from a proud father who taught her what 
she should know about the rules of the road and the folly 
of exceeding the speed limit. 


Thanks to the surplus power of the Prest-O-Lite, 
Annabel never experienced a minute when that little help- 
mate failed to spin the husky old engine at a touch of her toe. 


‘ And thanks to the skill acquired from her clever tutor, 
she backed the car into only one ditch—killed only one 
chicken, and barked only one telegraph pole, in all that time. 


To keep her faithful little Prest-O-Lite Helper in one 
hundred per cent condition, Annabel relied solely on the 
Prest-O-Lite service man down on Main Street. 


For Annabel herself, dreadful as it may seem, did not 
even know what kind of grids were inside of that battery. 


And not once has she found it necessary to take even 
a peek at the hieroglyphics in the battery booklets which 
came with the car. 


You who read this, and envy Annabel, certainly can’t 
do better than to follow her lead—join the Prest-O-Lite 
Clan while the joining is good. 

Write us today for name and address of the nearest 
Prest-O-Lite service man, who will be glad to welcome 
and install you as a member of the clan in good standing. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fie: I The Oldest Service to 
| 


ecg” | Automobile Owners in America. 
v9 ! 
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from the north while we were living in 
the lean-to. It blew all the pots and pans 
from their places, overturned the lantern, 
unjointed several lengths of stove-pipe 
and sent them rolling over into the next 
township, while we lay shivering on our 
cots with a death grip on one end of the 
bedclothes, the other end snapping 
noisily in the breeze. Then there is a 
heart-interest story in the endless, spirit- 
breaking work of es Pg water from the 
station during the weeks before we fin- 
ished our well. Also I would like to dilate 
on the slap-stick stories that might be 
woven about our introduction to the 
deadly “jumping cholla” cactus, whose 
favorite pastime is clutching you famil- 
iarly by the calf of the leg if you get with- 
in speaking distance of him. He has a 
grip like rigor mortis and hangs on like a 
poor relation. But in the end we learned 
to dodge him mechanically. Also there 
should be told the tale of our roof. Not 
being the best carpenter that ever 
smashed a thumb, the first covering I put 
over the shack was not a complete suc- 
cess. It possessed many of the attributes 
peculiar to the collander, the gravel 
screen and the fish net, but as a roof, it 
wasn’t even partly there. We didn’t 
learn this until the first rain storm and 
then it was too late to remedy it. So we 
shoved the youngsters under the kitchen 
table and went out and stood in the rain 
where the wet might be more evenly dis- 
tributed over us than. inside. 

These and a hundred others I would like 
to add to this account, but however in- 
teresting they may have been to us, they 
play no important part in the develop- 
wee of our idea, so they have no place 

ere. 


T° get back to plain facts, here is what 
we have accomplished: we have a 
fairly comfortable two-room shack, fifteen 
by twenty feet, a well of fine, soft moun- 
tain water, a stone store-house about 
half finished, a road broken through to 
the station and some three acres of land 
cleared ready for cultivation. Aside 
from these things, our time has been taken 
up mainly in the planning of ways and 
means to surmount the insurmountable. 
And as our ingenuity along this line has 
developed, we have come to derive a 
strange sort of pleasure out of this occu- 
pation of riding over, under, around or 
through every obstructian that springs 
up in our path. 

It must be admitted that to the city 
man, accustomed to seeing things move 
ahead with a rush, the results of our six 
months’ labor will appear pitifully small. 
And so they would be, had they been 
achieved under city conditions. But they 
were not. We are pioneering—working 
under the most primitive conditions. 
Therefore, trivial as may appear what we 
have done, itisin reality anything but that. 
Thus far we have been concerned with 
the putting up of the false work—work 
that had to be done before a start could 
be made on the real structure—and this 
is always wark that does not show up to 
advantage. Still it was vitally necessary 
to bring us to our present position, ready 
to begin the real work of reclaiming a 
home. If all this is unconvincing, then 
bear in mind that what we have out here 
in the greasewood is not for sale—not for 
several times its cost to us in time, money 
and sacrifice. 
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My chief reason for writing this is that 
I wish I might have read something like 
it a long while ago. Had I known that it 
could be done I would not have waited 
so long to my it, and I feel there are many 


in the same boat. There stands Mr. Man 
at the adding machine; and the other one 
with the stenographer’s note-book and the 
wistful look about the eyes. Possibly 
they have read and believed the Irish- 
man’s definition of homesteading and 
have been afraid to attempt to wrest the 
desired home from an apparently unwill- 
ing Nature. If so, let me come forward 
with a word of cheer. That anecdote may 
hit the nail squarely on the head in so far 
as the other states are concerned, but to 
my satisfaction, at least, | have proved 
that it does not apply to California. 

Now that the cheers of the Native 
Sons have died away, a love of truth (de- 
veloped since deserting my press-agent’s 
desk) compels me to admit that most of 
the desirable homestead land in our vi- 
cinity has been filed upon within the past 
three years. However, the railroad still 
owns section after section of equally good 
land in the valley which they are offering 
on terms that are more than reasonable, 
when you consider that we are soon to 
have a boulevard in our midst and that a 
company has already been formed to con- 
serve and bring to our acres the waste 
waters of the surrounding mountain 
country—an act which should start us 
rolling comfortably along the highroad 
to economic independence. 

So if any of you privates in the vast 
Army of Time-Clock Punchers have been 
held back by the fear that it could not be 
done, just uproot that fear and cast it 
from you. Would you admit that what 
has been accomplished by a dyspeptic 
press-agent is beyond your individual 
ability? Not on your touch system! Py 
remember that practically all of Cali- 
fornia—and the United States, too, for 
that matter—has been reclaimed in ex- 
actly the way we are working out here. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that those 
broad acres of alfalfa you have seen at the 
town’s edge and those geometrically pre- 
cise fruit and walnut orchards were once 
waste land, as wild as the valley we are 
in—and not so very long ago, either. 

It has been done before; it is being done 
today; and it will continue to be done un- 
til the last foot of tillable land has been 
wrested from the primitive and started 
on its career of production. It is by no 
means a bed of roses, but it can be done 
by anyone possessed of a reasonable sup- 
ply of good, common horse-sense, pro- 
vided, of course, there is not a broad yel- 
low streak running the length of his back, 
or some other sign to brand him a quitter. 


Far above the street a girl hung 
from a flame-swept window of the 
doomed building. Out of the awed, 
helpless crowd below rushed a 
ragged figure—“The Unknown.” 
What he did makes thrilling reading, 
but it is only a part of the unusual 
story of “THE POLISHED NAIL,” 
by James Francis Dwyer, in the 





September issue. 
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Wise Campers 
and Picnickers— 
Take Along Carnation Milk 


Pack plenty of Carnation Milk in the hamper or duffle bag when 
you go hunting, fishing, camping or on a motoring trip. 

It will solve the pure milk problem for you as it does for the 
folks at home. Carnation Milk is always ready and always 
right. How good it makes the coffee! How delicious the 
berries and cereals taste with Carnation! 

Carnation Milk is pure cows’ milk evaporated to the consist- 
ency of cream and sterilized. As a drink just add equal parts 
of water—when used in place of cream, serve as it comes 
from the can. Keeps indefinitely until opened and several 
days thereafter—but keep in a cool, dry place. As little or 
as much as is required can be used and the rest put away for 
future use. 

It is safe, economical and most convenient. 

Thousands of housewives use Carnation Milk exclusively— 
for cooking, baking and every milk use in the home. 

If the “good cook” in your home is not already using Carna- 
tion Milk, take a few cans home to her and let her learn the 
economy, safety and convenience of Carnation. 


Send for Special Recipe Book 


Our Free Recipe Book, which gives over 100 practical recipes—including the 
Story of Carnation Milk—will be sent free upon request. Write for it today. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
862 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Why Not More and 
Better W heat in 
California? 


EOPLE from the east, north and south, many 

people right here in California believe that this 
great state is a wheat-raising state nolonger. Years 
ago, California was one of the greatest wheat- 
raising states in the Union. Its broad fertile fields 
gave forth golden harvests every year. Then 
came the orchardist and the vineyardist, who con- 
verted the broad acres into beautiful orchards and 
vineyards. California is famous the world over 
for the magnificent orchards and vineyards which 
grace its hills and valleys. 

And in a few years, California will come into 
its own again as a wheat-raising state. This fame 
will come to the Golden State when the two 
million acres of pasture and other uncultivated 
land are sown to wheat. These two million acres 
of available land with ordinary careful methods 
of farming can be made to produce at least 
14,000,000 bushels of wheat each year, which 
with the 7,000,000 bushels now produced, would 
make 21,000,000 bushels of wheat in the Golden 
State. 

The Sperry Flour Co. is sincere in its desire 
to educate business men, bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, real estate men and other owners of raw 
or cultivated land to the fact that California can 
be made a wheat-raising state once more. The 
wheat land has not played out and with even 
ordinary methods it can be made to produce a 
splendid harvest. But with modern up-to-date 
farming methods, the 2,000,000 acres of uncul- 
tivated land in California can be made to produce 
a bumper crop. 

To all you readers of Sunset who may wish 
authentic information on the methods to use in 
raising more and better wheat in California, we 
extend the services of our Farm Bureau. At the 
Sperry Experimental Farm, Farmington, Cal., we 
have tested out and graded various wheats, and all 
this information is at your disposal. “This company 
wants to help you to raise more and better wheat. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Eight mills 
and forty- 
one dis- 
tributing 
points on 
the Pacific 
Coast. 























The Homein the West 


(Continued from page 50) 


vegetables requiring hot sun to ripen, 
but we had fresh, crisp lettuce all year 
round, leeks, beans, artichokes, carrots, 
beets, turnips, Brussels sprouts, and a 
constant succession of green peas. We 
planted in succession small quantities of 
radishes, lettuce, scarlet-runner beans, 
peas, and beets, the latter serving for 
greens when very young. 

The result of our experiment was that 
though the year before the same vege- 
tables had amounted to $5.00 a month, 
this year they averaged $1.41 a month, or 
a net saving of $3.59. Each succeeding 
year’s expenses will be limited to a trifling 
sum for seeds, with occasional renewals 
of fertilizer 

List OF EXPENSES 


AGAMA IIB sha, Ss yt sis ale AE ESS: et tes od $2.co 
Cartage $OrDGps 6% 5. c-.sieeihise oa vend oe 2.00 
ARM MIATAROEURN occ cave ntsc cs don Seeks ohare ks 6.00 
Second-hand lumber for table and ccld- 
TI lle OSE ead ol ee i Aer 4.00 
WEIR WISRSTIOS: 575%. a hisck Hes eae vos 1.50 
St) a 1.50 
$1.41 per month $17.00 
SANCHIA SANFORD. 
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STUFFED POTATOES 

Select medium-sized, smooth-skinned oval 
potatoes. Bake in a hot oven until tender, 
being careful not to overbrown the skin. Cut 
the potatoes in two, lengthwise, remove the 
potato pulp being careful to leave shells un- 
broken. Mash the hot potato, add either milk 
or cream as for mashed potato. 

Season as follows: To each cup of potato 
add ¥% saltspoon salt and 1 saltspoon of pep- 
per. Fill the shells with this mixture, rounding 
the surface so that it is the shape of the original 
potato. Bake for ro minutes in a hot oven. 

Variations: Fold into the two cups of 
seasoned potato pulp the beaten white of an 
egg; pile lightly in the potato shells and bake. 
Grated cheese, 14 cupful to 2 cups of potato 
pulp, may be used. 


Cigar-box Express. The Government doesn't 
control aJ/ the railroads 
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Pkiked al 
Midsummer 


(Continued from page 40) 


“So I have,”’ answered Andrew, but he 
did not rise to turn down the wick, only 
let the smoke gather in a smudge like a 
moth’s wing on the polished chimney. 

“What’ll we play?’ asked the hired 
man. 

“Let’s begin on seven-up,” proposed 
the other mildly. 

He was mild at first, until the warmth 
of the game disposed of his languor. He 
found that card-playing was in his blood, 
just as riding and _horse-trading ran 
racily in the veins of his son. He grew 
feverish over the aces, then cool and 
calculating, then indifferent with the 
indifference of a master. Ben leaned 
forward, his sallow cheeks red. The 
perfect cards slid out. The blue-black 
sky was pointed by two white lamps. 

Then Andrew gently, “I win.” 

“Shall we have a game of poker?” 

roposed Ben almost in a whisper. He 
looked over his shoulder. “I’ve got the 
chips in the bunk-house.” 

“By all means,” said Andrew. 

So the hired man slipped in again. 
“The kids is down on the porch,” he told 
the other. After a pause, like a little 
brown gnome praising the princess, 
“‘She’s good looking, ain’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Andrew. 

They played poker. Andrew grew half- 
intoxicated with his easy success. What 
couldn’t he have been if he had gone in 
for cards instead of farming? What 
couldn’t he have been—great, perhaps, 
some wizard who knew as though by 
magic what cards were missing, what 
cards were due. Then he glanced at the 
lamps. The moth’s wing of smudge was 
spread thickly, the flame tossed in the 
draught. ‘“‘Let’s quit,” he said. 

Ben’s excitement paled out. “Perhaps 
we'd better,” he answered. “There’s 
haying tomorrow.” 

“Take a drink of root beer in the 
kitchen as you go out,” Andrew told him 
kindly. “It’s the best I can do.” 

He heard the clumsy feet go feeling 
down the stairs, heard the long pause in 
the kitchen, then the snap of the screen 
door. Afterwards he straightened the 
pine table; one card had fallen, had been 
forgotten; he put it in his pocket—it was 
the Knave of Hearts—then spread the 
chenille cover and carefully disposed the 
lamps. Just as Hannah had predicted— 
the smoked chimney condemning Tad for 
carelessness and the used oil condemning 
Miss Dix for studying, and for himself, 
the spotless one, clean, polished—con- 
demning him for nothing. So he placed 
them and smiled a little as he did it. 

“By just such little things she keeps tab 
on folks,” he mused, drowsily, lying down 
in the dark quiet room. The voices still 
came from the porch as he fell asleep. 


She was a waitress in the little mountain 
hotel when Miles Frederick Burgoyne 
Wingate-Travis married her. Then the 
war broke into their lives. Read their story, 
“NANNY AND HIS LORDSHIP,” by 
Camilla E. L. Kenyon, next month. 
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K { for Economy 

CCS and Comfort 
VERYWHERE the vogue this year, Keds will 
make the sun-shiny days more pleasant and 

enjoyable. Wearing these restful hot-weather shoes, 


your feet will step more lightly—you will know 


the true meaning of foot-ease in walking. 
; oe 
Keds are the last word in Summer foot- ) 


wear. ‘The soles are of live, springy rub- 
ber; the tops of high-grade canvas, flexible, @ ey 
yielding to every step. Qa 





Trim-looking, long-wearing Keds are made by 
the world’s largest rubber manufacturer in a variety 
of styles and grades. Thete is satisfaction in every 
pair, and their price is within range of every purse. 


Whether you tread the soft turf or city pave- 
ments, Keds are the Summer shoes to suit your 
every purpose. They mean style, economy, service 
for all the family. 


More than 50,000 dealers in the United States 
have Keds. Ask your dealer for Keds. Look for 
the name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


National Campfire Champion 
eds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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ERELY human 
watchfulness cannot make your 
plant safe from the depredations of spies, firebugs, wreckers 
or petty marauders. 

What you need—what hundreds of plants like yours the country 
over are installing—is a spy-proof, thief-proof protective fence. 
And the best fence for your purpose is made of 


PAGE 


WIRE-LINK FABRIC 


This is a distinctively Page product, i i i 

made in our own mills to the same Write Our Engineering Department 
standard of quality that in field and 
other fence lines has made Page domi- 
nant for thirty-five years. 


Page Wire-Link Fabric is also made, 





A line to our Adrian plant will bring 
full details of Page protective fence, 
and complete suggestions reg.rding its 


application to your own plant problems. 
when desired, from billets of Armco Other PAGE Products 
(American ingot) iron, produced for our . mated 2 
use by the American Rolling Mill Com- Special AnalysisWire Wire Lawn Fence 
pany of Middletown, Ohio. The produc- Armco Iron Welding Ornamental Iron Fence 
tion of Armco Iron wire is exclusively ire : Architectural Iron 
confined to Page mills—thus enabling Galvanized Wire ‘Copperweld”—Copper 
us to supply a wide range of wire prod- Wire Mili Products Clad Steel—Wire 
ucts for special uses. Woven Wire Farm Armco 'lron Magnet 
Fence Core Wire 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 

Established 1883 
ADRIAN, MICH. Factories: MONESSEN, PA. 
Branches: New York, 30 Church Str Pittsburgh, 644 Union Arcade; 
Detroit, 660 W. Fort Street; Seana 175 Ww. Kaen Goerest 


Is Your Plant ‘‘Page Protected?’’ 













LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of *‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Beston.”” 





A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 

60c. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 
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for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly & 


x : Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the ski SE 
eR A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the tcc np 
: of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 5 
Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. H. 


C.S.WELCH COMPANY, NEW YORK,U.S.A. 








The Southern Nigger 
in the Northwest 


W oodpile 


(Continued from page 43) 


and their demands, the board’s methods 
in Houston were hardly believable. 

Officials of the Houston Central Trade 
Council stated later that they did not 
know the scale had been set until weeks 
afterwards. Then they learned that it 
was below the union scale in some in- 
stances. The scale even now is much 
lower than the Coast rates, and the men 
work ten hours. 

Further light on the Southern situation 
is seen in the fate of two bills introduced a 
few months ago in Congress by the 
Washington State Congressional Dele- 
gation. The bills were designed to make 
the eight-hour day universal in the 
nation’s timber. 

The ambitious measures died in pigeon- 
holes. The South, which looked so com- 
placently upon the “basic eight-hour 
day,” saw that the real thing would mean 
curtailment of production. It acted 
promptly, noisily, and in a way that left 
no doubt as to its opinion on the question. 
Afterward Southern lumbermen said that 
information had been received that no 
eight-hour bill affecting timber would be 
passed by this Congress. None has. 

More than 10,000 protests were made 
against the bills. hey expressed all 
manner of objections. One, wired to 
Secretary of Labor Wilson by a Southern 
pine operator, the biggest individual 
producer in Dixie, protested on these 
five grounds, quoted as he later presented 
them for publication: “No labor troubles 
exist in the Southern mill districts; an 
eight-hour day is impractical, if not im- 
possible; it would be an economic crime 
to compel able-bodied men to remain 
idle part of the time when they are willing 
and anxious to work; it is seditious and 
ought to be criminal for men to try to 
limit production in any of the South- 
ern mills in this war period when the 
operation of mills is so necessary in 
speeding up the work of building ships. 

he American farmer buys nearly fift 
per cent of the Southern mill output. It 
would be discrimination against him to 
compel him to pay outrageous prices for 
building material he must have in order 
that the Department of Labor may 
satisfy its foolish convictions upon the 
subject of the eight-hour day.” 

These reasons were unanimously en- 
dorsed by more than five hundred 
Southern timber operators in New Orleans 
at the meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association in February. They repre- 
sented mills that cut seventy per cent of 
the South’s pine. No explanation was 
given why the same objections would not 
hold good in the West. 

At this same convention this question 
was put to men who employ no less tham 
35,000 men in mill and timber: “If the 
eight-hour day is established in the West 
Coast timber, what will you do?” 

“Fight like hell against it,” was the 
characteristic and unanimous reply. And 
the South will fight. There are reasons. 
Dixie has prospered greatly by the war 
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and is using this prosperity to gain a 
dominating position in the coming fight 
for trade that must follow it. The South 
wants factories; Southern ports are 
reaching out for world commerce and 
Southern business men are striving 
unitedly to bring their resources to full 
development and to make the Southern 
cities the distributing centers for the 
oo Mississippi Valley. It is an am- 
itious program. It brings the South into 
close competition with the entire Pacific 
Coast as regards shipbuilding, and vitally 
affects the greatest industry of Oregon and 
Washington—lumbering. 

When the Government went in for 
wooden ships and adapted the Ferris 
type, the South secured the lion’s share of 
the contracts. Unfortunately the South- 
ern woods could not supply all the 
necessary timbers because the trees were 
too small—and the Northwest had to 
furnish the large-dimension — timbers. 
Then Dixie set to work, secured modifica- 
tions in the design and finally obtained 
the adoption of an additional type of 
vessel which calls for smaller timbers, all 
in sizes the South can produce. 

The Southern lumber operators al- 
ready dominate the market in the thickly / ET the full benefit of your spare time for shoot- 
populated East and South. They are la ing this Fall with a Remington UMC Pump 
developing markets on the east shores of Gun or Autoloading Shotgun and Smokeless “Arrow” 
Central and South America. They can or “Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed 
meet fir’s competition on the west coast Shells"—made to shoot right. 


of the same territory through the Panama There is not a single out-of-date mechanical principle 
canal. And they are ready to conquer or old-fashioned feature in the Remington UMC Shot- 
the Middle West. Against the six billion guns. In selecting one of them, you will be sure of 
feet of lumber cut in the Pacific North- f getting best value for your money. 

— Dixie boasts all told about an annual ’ Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Wet- 
cut of eighteen billion feet. The South é ceuad Hath Llaed “Heard Guill” eve ninds confhecly wana 
has an installed mill capacity for a yearly by a wonderful process invented for them and used only ia 


cut of more than fifty billion feet and PSY SURES 
therefore can promptly supply all addi- 
tional territory its lumber magnates win. 

Freight rates from Southern mills to 
the principal markets are only a little over 


You buy the same brand, at the regular price, and get the Wetproof 
improvement besides, without charge. The same shells, having 
highest speed, best pattern and penetration, made still better. 


half as much as those paid by the Far Damp ea cannot fon tom, nor any wet fom pipe day. Pa they happen to ” 
. . se 1 cewne d wit! ter i t— tter. n they “ought to be soaking we 
bree fog ig te ieee ah 7 ys they will be found bard and la on eek, will, work through the gun pertectly 
1 e estern Dattle-ground, and the and shoot right. 
Northwest is far ee Southern labor is In black fowder, buy the old reliable “New Club.” now Wetproof 
fairly efficient, receives small pay and sealed at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 
toils long hours; strikes and agitators ; 5 : 
are unknown. In the Northwest labor Sold by Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
is less efficient, receives large pay and Cl d oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
works short cues strikes — Bs Ber sy san Hodes Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
; s 
quent and agitators are abundant. THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
W ITH higher wages, shorter hours, METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Ine. 
higher freight — this handicap Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


against the Northwest will grow tremen- WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
dously under the proposed increased rates 
—with higher equipment and operating 
costs, the Far West will lose the largest 
part of its important Mississippi Valley 
lumber market when normal conditions 
return. The loss of this market will bring 
stagnation to the industry. Thousands 
will be thrown out of work. Inexorable 
economic laws will force the Western 
lumber operators either to cut production 
costs to meet Southern competition, go out 
of business or into bankruptcy. Cutting 
costs means reduced wages, increased 
hours and_ consequent bitter, bloody 
labor troubles. | 
Which is better, to bring Southern | 
labor somewhere near the standard of | 














, Mothers Prefer oe 


- Talecum Powder — 


“with its true rose odor” for the baby. There 
is nothing so smooth, so cooling, so absolutely 
pure and so refreshing. 


Trial Offer—Send 20c for an attractive Week-End Package 
containing four JAP ROSE miniatures consisting of one‘each of 
Talcum Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. : 


JAMES S. KIKK & CO., 633 E. Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Western lumber workers or to try the 
reverse? The Administration has used its 
powerful influence to improve the con- 
dition of Western labor. Will the Ad- | 
ministration attempt to render Southern 
labor a similar service? 
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Time’s the Thing 















Time never meant so much as now, for 
time is the factor that will determine 
whether the war shall be won and civil- 
ization saved. Everybody must be 
miserly of time—save every possible 
hour, minute and even second. 


Nothing contributes so much to time- 
saving as the automobile; therefore, the 
fullest use must be made of the greatest 
of time-savers. 





“Guarantee 9000 MILES 
You, the car owner, should use your car when- 
ever its use means the saving of minutes. And 
the expense of the greater use of your machine 
can be largely offset by Quaker Tires—the 
tires that offer you a 43% better adjustment 
guarantee than the usual 3500-mile adjust- 
ment, not to mention the reasonable expecta- 
tion of a lot of excess mileage. The experience 
of Quaker Tire users shows that big excess 
mileage is the rule with Quaker Tires. 


Look for a nearby Quaker Tire dealer or write 
direct to our nearest stock warehouse for the 
dealer’s name and address. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Mechanical Goods 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 128 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 








Ideal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
springy andcomfortable. The trestle work construction takes 
up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all 
uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
dampness. Large and strong—will sustain over 800 pounds. 
A Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proof iron. 
At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price. 
, Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 

Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: PWIL. B. BEMEART CO., 717 Market St., Sen Frandsco 

















Bolskevik and 
Bolshevictim 


(Continued from page 13) 


their savings from the government 
savings banks and hid them at home. 
The small shopkeepers and servant classes 
previously deposited all their earnings in 
the huge government savings banks, 
but for months these people (having lost 
confidence in the government) have not 
made any deposits, consequently the 
main government bank was robbed of 
the only channel through which the 
smaller coins and notes had been returned 
to its coffers. Every effort has been made 
to get over the difhculty. Thousands of 
millions of rubles of almost worthless 
paper money has been printed, even 
notes as high in value as 250 rubles each 
are being printed by the tens of thou- 
sands without any number or mark. All 
kinds of checks and coupons from govern- 
ment bonds are being used as small 
change. Postage stamps and_ even 
revenue stamps gummed on a piece of 
card and stamped with the bank’s rubber 
stamp are being passed as good small 
change. Some towns are printing their 
own money on ordinary printing presses. 

January of this year saw a _ heart- 
breaking tragedy enacted in all the banks 
of Moscow and Petrograd. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of these cities had lately taken re- 
course to depositing all their valuable 
property in the safes of the banks—silver, 
jewelry, miniatures, etc., etc. This be- 
came known to the Bolsheviks, who saw 
here another opportunity to rob the rich, 
and consequently issued a decree demand- 
ing the opening of all private safes in the 
banks and authorizing the confiscation of 
all valuables. The decree was enforced 
and worthless paper receipts were given 
for all that was confiscated, not infre- 
quently the savings of a lifetime. 

When and how all this may end it is 
impossible to say. Meanwhile starva- 
tion has seized all northern Russia and 
the plight of the people there is terrible. 
The bread ration in Moscow months ago 
was one-eighth pound per day per person. 
Meat was unobtainable at less than seven 
or eight rubles a pound, potatoes rose to 
160 rubles per sack, butter and all fats 
were twelve to fifteen rubles per pound, 
and if one was lucky enough to find white 
flour the price would be about eight 
rubles a pound. 

The civil war in the south put the final 
touch on the complete disorganization of 
food transportation, cutting northern 
Russia off from the food-producing south. 
It is true that in the region around Mos- 
cow flour should be found, but owing to 
the fact that the peasants have become 
suspicious about the value of the new 
paper money, they have declared them- 
selves only willing to exchange breadstuffs 
for agricultural implements, cloth, etc., 
and not for paper money. Unfortunately 
the towns, suffering from complete in- 
dustrial disorganization, have none of 
these articles to spare and consequently 
no bartering goeson. Latterly a large sec- 
tion of the peasants have become enraged 
against the Bolshevik workmen in the 
cities, who, they declare, receive 500 to 
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700 rubles a month and work an eight- 
hour day, whereas they themselves have 
to work a sixteen-hour day to earn as 
much in one or two years. On these 
grounds the writer has heard peasants 
declare that they will burn their food- 
stuffs rather than send them to the cities 
for loafers to eat. 


ii is difficult to analyze the attitude of 
the peasant to the new development of 
the revolution. Unquestionably heis anti- 
Bolshevik. He is suffering terribly and 
longs to have the old régime back. The 
bitter attack of the Bolsheviks on the 
church has shocked him, for the Soviet, 
with many Jews at its head, has done all it 
can to destroy the influence of the church. 
One commissioner of the Soviet openly de- 
clared, “We have humiliated the earthly 
Czar and now we will humiliate the heav- 
enly Czar.” These things, the annulling of 
the sacredness of the marriage tie— 
marriage in Russia has now been de- 
clared but a civil contract that may be 
broken at any time with a few simple 
formalities as easily as a land transfer is 
made—the desecration of holy places and 
shrines, the murdering of priests and 
bishops, and the burial of 470 men in 
Moscow without a religious service, are all 
acts of Bolshevism which must eventually 
arouse the peasants from their apathy, 
for the older type of Russian is essentially 
a religious and superstitious character. 

The Bolsheviks promised a division of 
the land seized from the murdered and 
plundered landed proprietors among the 
peasants. So far nothing but quarreling 
has been done in this direction, and before 
long the peasants will undoubtedly be- 
come restless on this score. 

The object of this article has been to 
show that Bolshevism has brought with 
it to Russia, a nation of 180 millions, an 
era of indescribable misery and suffering 
and has reduced a country blessed with 
every conceivable natural resource to 
complete ruination and stagnation. 

ia it has been my object to 
emphasize the fact that Bolshevism, as 
it now stands in Russia, is not socialism, 
but is a cleverly developed piece of Ger- 
man war apparatus which has wrecked a 
great nation far more effectively than all 
the flame-throwers or Zeppelins that 
German devilhood ever invented. 

God forbid that we Anglo-Saxon 
nations should find ourselves seriously 
attacked by this frightful disease. We 
must inoculate ourselves against it and 
the best inoculation is resolutely to 
decline to countenance those disease 
spreaders already in our midst who 
would try to persuade us that the ex- 
periment in Russia is anything else but 
one of the most terrible tragedies the 
world has ever witnessed. Such disease- 
stricken men would be better if removed 
to the quarantine stations until fear of 
infection is over, for let me repeat it, 
Bolshevism as practised in Russia is not 
politics, not socialism, not a form of 
democratic government, but a German 
poison that produces a fearful disease. 

Poor Russia! Surely it is our duty as a 
free Anglo-Saxon people, who love our 
freedom, to help our sick and suffering 
ally. How we can help her remains for 
our politicians to decide, but why not 
answer the cry that everyone who crossed 
Siberia heard, that we heard in Moscow 
and in Vladivostok—‘‘Why can’t England 





ARRY your grips. [> 

on the running | 

board. Motor- 
ists everywhere find 
the Bulldog Luggage 
Guard the most effi- 
cient and satisfactory 
made in taking care 
of their luggage while 
traveling. 


It holds grips of any 
size firmly to the 
running board of the 
car, doing away with 
the crowding of foot 
room. You can pile 
one grip on top of the 
other as the guard is 
long enough to take 
care of three good- 
sized suitcases. 


When not in use the 
Bulldog Luggage 
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seasons. If you are doing any touring this summer, be sure to 
carry a Bulldog Luggage Guard with you. 


Bulldog Luggage Guard 
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If you send us the price, you will receive by return mail a Bulldog 
Luggage Guard, or you may find that your nearest accessory 
dealer has one in stock. 
Should you not be satisfied with the one we mail you, you are 
privileged to return it and money will be refunded. 

We make to order waterproof coverings for luggage 


Address : BULLDOG LUGGAGE GUARD CO., 38 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 
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Over Half a Century in the Front Rank of 
American Music Schools 

An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of international reputation. 

The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinction because 

of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 

Departments: Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. 

Broadest opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and Composi- 

tion, Orchestral Training, Opera, Ensemble, and Appearances with Orchestra. 


Attractive residence buildings located in beautifully wooded grounds within 
easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music and Art, afford delightful 


environment for work. 





Professional engagements for graduates. 


For catalog and terms address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
‘THOUSANDS of homes 


prefer the Steger Piano 
and Player Piano. Their 
surpassing musical worth 
and artistic beauty com- 
mend them to you. The 
superb Steger tone satisfies 
the heart’s desire. The 
Steger standard isa guaran- 
tee of reliability. 


Use the Steger Player Piano | 
| 
| 
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as a player or play it by hand. 
Write for Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. 
Steger dealers every- 
where, 
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ET Hasslers take you over old bridges as 
smoothly as over the big iron structure just 
erected. Float up the approach and skim 

over the planks without jolt or jar. 


PATENTED Ford 


Absorber Cars 


Hassler Shock Absorbers bear the weight of the 
car. r hegy | take the kick out of the big jolts and 
ive the leaf springs a chance to absorb what's 
eft. Gently compress for the little jars that 


usually are pomee on to the car and its occupants. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers also save tires, gaso- 
line,prevent vibration,and make your Ford easier 
to steer, safer to drive, and as comfortable as a 

car. 300,000 Ford Owners recognize their 
economic necessity. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of Hasslers put on your Ford withont a eent 
to you. Try them 10 days. 
SA, Then, if you are willing to do without 
A, them, they will be taken off without 
charge. Don’t ride without Hasslers 
simply beeause someone discour- 
ages you from trying them. Ae 
cept this offer and see for your+ 
self. Over 800,000 scts in use, 
Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
864 NaomiSt. Indianapolis, Ind, 








and America come in and help us?” 
This is the cry of Russia’s educated 
classes and of all the older peasants. 
When Japanese and English marines 
landed at Vladivostok I who write this 
was personally present and I was per- 
sonally congratulated time after time 
as being the representative of one of the 


countries who was coming in to help 
suppress the Bolsheviks. If the recently 
circulated report that the Allies are about 
to send help to General Semenoff and his 
gallant little army in Transbaikalia be 
true, then this indeed is news that we 
rejoice to hear. Russia is in dire need of 
our help. 





The Sea Wolf's Prey 


(Continued from page 16) 


I continued to mind my business and did 
not talk to the sailors. Otherwise I would 
have to join the other prisoners in their 
quarters, well named the “Hell Hole.” 

Late that afternoon the man who later 
was my orderly came in with cotton bat- 
ting to put in our ears, as the Beluga was 
to be sunk by gun fire. I was granted 
permission to watch her sink. 


HEY fired nineteen shells at her and 

eighteen of them were clean misses— 
rotten shooting, as the target was only two 
and a half miles off. The nineteenth shell 
hit her amidships. The Beluga burst into 
flames and the benzine cargo exploded, 
making one of the most wonderful sights 
I have ever seen. The calm sea for miles 
around was covered with burning petrol, 
an occasional cat’s paw of wind causing 


‘this field of flaming oil to run in various 


directions, opening paths of black water 
here and there in the red flames. When 
the spars fell out of the ship, the splash 
threw the blazing oil high into the air in 
great sheets. Even the Germans were 
impressed with the spectacle. For some 
time the beauty of the sight caused me to 
forget that it was our little home that was 
burning. 

There were a great many satisfied 
“‘a-ahs” from the German crew as the ship 
disappeared; a general feeling of satisfac- 
tion among them. For myself, I am afraid 
there was a tear in my eye and all that I 
can wish these destroyers of good honest 
ships is that some time when they are 
standing around with empty bellies wait- 
ing for a chance to earn a living as a 
sailor they may think of how they smiled 
when they sunk these ships. I can under- 
stand a landsman sinking a ship and 
thinking it a joke, but a sailor, to my 
mind, should feel sad at seeing the end of 
an honest vessel, whether she belong to 
friend or enemy. 

As our quarters were not ready, they 
gave us a temporary sleeping place in the 
forward end of the deck house, immedi- 
ately over the pump room. My wife and 
Nita occupied the lone berth, eighteen 
inches wide. For myself I picked out a 
nice soft iron plate on the floor for a bed. 
There was no ventilation except through 
a hole eight inches square, cut through the 
ceiling, and with some kind of a ventilator 
on the outside. An ironclad rule of the 
Wolf provided that no light should ever 
be visible from any source on deck. All 
doors were equipped with a mechanism 
which automatically shut off the electric 
light the instant the door began to open. 
If we wanted a little air, we had to sit in 
the dark. This was in the tropics and on 
several occasions the temperature was 
104 degrees with door and porthole open. 


When the door was shut, the room be- 
came a furnace. When to this heat is 
added the incessant hammering and 
knocking of the air pumps and the ice- 
making machines right below our feet, it 
is easy to see why none of us could sleep. 
This was the fourth practically sleepless 
night. Fearing complications, I procured 
a sleeping powder from the doctor for my 
wife. The next morning he insisted that 
we be moved to a quieter room further 
down the deck. It was quieter but, as it 
adjoined the steel sides of the engine room, 
it was even hotter. 

Right after making this change, I was 
sent to the antiseptic department where 
my trunks were searched and my cloth- 
ing was disinfected. My books, letters 
and clippings were religiously read and 
returned to me. had a 3-A Eastman 
kodak, which they seized. Imagine my 
surprise when, some days later, the officer 
in charge of the photographic department 
handed me a roll of films nicely developed. 
They had removed the roll and developed 
it—out of curiosity, I suppose. 

From the antiseptic department I was 
taken to the Recording Angel, a lieu- 
tenant who asked me innumerable ques- 
tions about my entire life, past, present 
and future. i officers and sailors were 
taken to the regular prisoners’ quarters. 


OW comes what I consider the most 
awful period of my experience asa cap- 
tive. My wife, who is naturally of a high- 
strung disposition, broke down under the 
a I five days’ strain and five nights’ 
oss of sleep. She developed a high Toone 
and became delirious. Luckily Dr. 
Hausfelt, the senior surgeon of the raider, 
had been a specialist in women’s nervous 
diseases and the head of a clinic in Han- 
over University before the war. Owing 
to his skill and untiring services, my wife 
ulled through. For three weeks she lay 
in her berth, delirious and always packed 
in ice. She raved and shrieked contin- 
ually, imagining herself to be undergoing 
the most awful tortures. I nearly went 
crazy, my own nerves having been ragged 
and on edge when my wife fell ill. The 
days dragged and the nights seemed never 
to end. During this time the Wolf cap- 
tured and set on fire the American 
schooner Encore, Captain Oleson, bound 
with lumber from the Columbia river to 
Australia, but I remember the episode 
only as a vague incident. It seemed 
trivial compared with my wife’s fate. 
From the beginning my wife kept on 
sinking until she reached the phase where 
she either had to take a turn for the better 
or pass across the Great Divide. During 
this crisis Commander Nerger, at Dr. 
Hausfelt’s request, ordered all traffic on 
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our side stopped and placed guards to 
enforce the order. 

On the night of August 2nd, the doctor 
told me that my wife would recover, bar- 
ring accidents, that the crisis was past. 
They were the most welcome words I 
ever heard. During all this time I never 
gave a thought as to our destination or 
how we were going to get there. I didn’t 
give a d —-— what happened so long as my 
wife pulled through. 

Now that the agony is past and all is 
well, I can laugh over some of my per- 
sonal hardships during the convalescing 
period. My days were entirely taken up 
with nursing the patient and washing 
clothes. I never knew that a sick wife and 
a perfectly healthy kiddie could require so 
much laundry work. Like a darn fool I 
kept the young lady dressed in white 
frocks and the fixin’s that go with them. 
When the Missus went back on the job, 
Miss Juanita was at once hustled into over- 
alls with white frocks reserved for Sunday. 
All of which tends to prove that as nurse 
maid I was a good deal of a fizzle. 

It was only after the patient had passed 
the crisis and was safely on the road to 
recovery that I began to take an interest 
in the raider on which we were unwilling 
guests, in its equipment, history and 
movements. And with the awakening of 
this interest came also my first real con- 
sideration of the prison camp that awaited 
us in Germany and how pee cheat 
the sea-wolf of its prey. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Have You a Very Special 
War Correspondent 


at the Front? 


Why not let your fellow-readers of 
Sunset share your soldier's letters? 


Let us see the passages you con- 


sider the most interesting to those who 


do not know the fighting man himself. 


If they are suitable for our use we 
will gladly publish the best of such 
letters, with or without the name of 


the writer, as you direct. 


—The Editors. 











Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 











Sacred Heart Church, Campus, III. 

I hasten to congratulate you upon your 
write-ups which are relative to the ship- 
builders and the members of the Unions. 
God bless you! Keep it going and in 
Sunset Macazine. It is timely. It is 
excellent and to the point. We all must 
do our share to put an everlasting end to 
the Kaiser, i. e., the modern Tamerlane. 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 


George W. Chadwick 
Director September 19, 1918 


The Free Privileges : 

Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra _ ' 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical, 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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FISCHER AUTO BED 


Meets every requirement of the Auto camper. It is a bed, not a hammock. 
The car cushions rest upon an adjustable steel frame that fits any car with top 
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“Thinking in 
Hemispheres” 


“Most men think in baili- 
wicks, many think in shires, 
occasionally one thinks in 
nations—only a few ever 
think in hemispheres,” a greet 
statesman is reputed to have 
said. The reader of 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


is compelled to think in hemi- 
spheres. 

In news, in editoriel attention, 
in advertising, Melbourne is the 
neighbor of New York, London is 
over the fence from Valparaiso. 

From its own news bureaus and 
special correspondents throughout 
the world The Monitor collects the 
news of the world, and circulates 
back the printed papers to every 
country on the globe. 


It is indispensable to the man, wo- 
man or child, of anycreed or country 
who can read English, and who 
would make his view world-wide. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Sciencereadingrooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 











Ask Your Dealer For 


sO, 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 


and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 


MHA It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 

4 (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 


The Government has the same right to 
draft or conscript the members of the 
Unions (if citizens; if not, interne them) as 
she has to draft the best of our bone, 
muscle and blood to exist in trenches, 
across No Man’s Land, behind the guns 
and often to be hurled to the bottom of the 
sea. Any man who tries to evade his duty 
as a good American is a friend of the 
devil’s half-brother, the Kaiser. Keep it 
up. Success! Rev. Tuos. D. Kennepy. 


A. E. F., France. 
I received several magazines in the last 
mail. The boys from the Coast especially 
enjoyed SUNSET. Set. F. Devany. 


San Francisco. 
Your Pulse of the Pacific and editorials 
on various subjects, especially on Union 
Labor, are fair to the masses of the people, 
who are the majority. P. ROTHERMEL. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

I have been a reader of Sunset 
MacazinE for a number of years and 
enjoy it very much, especially since being 
published in its present form. It cer- 
tainly has some splendid articles in it 
concerning the West and many good 
clean stories. I am especially impressed 
by the Service Bureau; you seem to know 
what you are talking about, give some 
mighty good, sensible advice and are not 
afraid to mention other parts of the 
West as being desirable as well as Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Orvat L. KELLey. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

I feel moved to express my regret over 
some of the articles that appeared in the 
magazine while it was coming to me. 
Ten years’ experience in Christian work 
in this country, from coast to coast, in 
nearly all our states, has fastened my 
convictions regarding the sacredness 
with which the relations of home and 
marriage should be guarded. How many 














MINERAL 
WATER 


wrecked men and women I have met who 
brought their own downfall through 
liberal thought along this line! Hell be- 
gins on earth for many of these, and they 
seem to care for nothing when once the 
holiest of human relations has been de- 
filed. I have traced this condition to 
such presentations as have been appear- 
ing in SuNseT MaGazInE—sometimes in 
the theatre, sometimes in the magazine, 
sometimes in the free thought or ethical 
culture, or some other lecture room. This 
is the virus, no matter where they got it, 
that did the deadly work. The God- 
ordained institution of marriage is taught 
to be a thing man can make or break him- 
self when his whims dictate. It is the old 
sin that brought fire and brimstone down 








upon Sodom and Gomorrah, that ruined 
Greece, that consumed Rome, that burns 
out the best that is in man and woman in 
our own day. And it heaps cruel stings 
and heartaches and handicaps upon 
helpless little children. It gave me deep 
regret to see this class of reading matter 
in your magazine. burned several 
copies of Sunset, and finally disposed of 
every one, because it seemed unworthy 
to have that material on my table beside 
God’s Word. 

So I cannot renew. I have but a little 
time and whatever it may be worth to 
my Maker and my Redeemer, it is all 
for Him. He is a precious Friend to me 
Do you know Him? 

Gertrupe M, Cocan. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PATENTS 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1918 
Edition 90-page book Free. Your iaea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs. Send sketcu or model for act’ search. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25-H, Oriental 
Bldg., Washington, LD. U. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 

ks free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, latent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? _Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. jrite for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.” Rando & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. _Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Nirth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Trademarks and copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys. 676 Woolworth 
Bidg., N. Y.; Washington, D. (., office, 625 F St. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents: Sell guaranteed hosiery at big 
rofits. You can sell at less than store prices. 
ought heavily before prices doubled. Mrs. chur- 
man made over $2000 last year. Write for sample 
outfit. Thomas Hosiery Co., 3176 North Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SONGS WANTED 


Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poume on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 

Xo., 538 8S. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Free! An interesting book on automobile 
economy; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing mileage, 
etc.; invaluable to every owner, driver, garageman, 
repairman, dealer. American Automobile Digest, 
3328 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’t grow old young. Anyone can easily 
use this rapid method at home. Prostate disorders 
are positively treated with permanent results, 
without drugs, massage, diet or inconvenience. 
high-grade scientific means backed by the experi- 
ence of a multitude of grateful patrons. In use 
among the best physicians, osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, physical culturists and others. ° ° 
sent on approval on a money-back basis. A private 
effective home treatment. Write frankly in_con- 
fidence. The Electrothermal Company, Ellis Bldg., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief oF a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily usted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 






























































Is Your Waste [ime 
~ Worth a Trip 


to Camp? 


For the use of your spare time, 
we will give you a free trip to 
‘any of the great Army Camps 
of the United States. You will 
never miss the waste time but 
you will always regret that you 
did not make this trip. If you 
have someone in the service 
whom you want to see, you 
cannot afford to pass up this 
opportunity. 

Let us explain this to you. It 
will cost you nothing. 


Write to 


Sunset Camp Trip Association 
460 Fourth Street 


San Francisco : : California 
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Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. a 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 














SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU 


is a department conducted as an aid to Sunset 
readers in supplying complete and reliable 
information about the West. The service is 
free. Can we serve you in any way? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE - SAN FRANCISCO 














**To do our share 

As the boys ‘Over There’ 
If Health we choose 

We cannot lose.’’ 





HEALTH CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


is the greatest Health Building and Health Promoting 
Periodical in America. It has the ablest staff of 
Health Writers of any Magazine published. 

It gives explicit advice to its readers as to the curing 
of all forms of Chronic diseases without the use of 
drugs. All diseases have a cause. HEALTH CUL- 
TURE tells what causes diseases and how to cure 
them. It has been the means of restoring thousands 
of its readers to perfect health. 

Established in 1894, it is considered an authority on 
all sanitary and hygienic subjects. It is opposed to 
vaccination, needless surgery, and serum therapy. 

Subscription $1.50 a year, Isc a copy. 
Special offer, 4 months’ Trial 25c—stamps or coin. 


HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE, 
240 St. James Bidg., New York City 

















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Free Land Again 


Q. I am entitled to a soldier’s addi- 
tional homestead and would like your ad- 
vice as to a location. Is there any home- 
stead land in California or Oregon where 
a woman could locate to advantage. 

I would like to purchase a small piece 


| of farming land that would bring me in an 











income. Do not wish to go into fruit or 
chicken raising. Can you tell me of some 
place where I _might purchase a small 


B.S. Fu 


A. Of course, there is a tremendous 
amount of land still open to entry in both 
California and Oregon, but in spite of the 
vast areas of this land, we would hardly 
say that there was any of it on which a 
woman could “locate to advantage.” 
The chances of a strong man, who is used 
to a rough life, are very slim, but the 
chances for a woman are even less. 

There is no one who can really put you 
in touch with good homestead locations, 
and if there are any such locations they 

can be found through extensive, personal 
investigation. The United States Land 
Offices will give a prospective settler 
some helpful information, but, at best, 
the data that can be obtained from study- 
ing maps in land offices is very meager. 

These maps show what land is still un- 
patented, but they give very little infor- 
mation as to the character of the soil and 
its adaptability to farming purposes. 
This can only be determined through per- 
sonal investigation. 

There have been women who have 
made a go of homesteading, but both the 
women and the conditions under which 
they homesteaded were exceptional. Most 
of these women who have attracted at- 
tention as homesteaders have generally 
succeeded in obtaining title to their land, 
but they still have a long way to go in 
making a successful farm out of their 
property. 

In Oregon a great area of land is being 
thrown open to settlers under what is 
known as The Oregon and California 
Railroad Land Grant. A great many 
people are going up there and taking their 
chances on getting some of this land, but 
we are informed, through reliable sources, 
that a very great part of this land is agri- 
culturally worthless. It is hilly, burnt- 
over and sparsely timbered land for the 
most part, and the few good farming 
locations which existed on this land 
were long since sold by the Railroad 
Company. As in every case where there 
is a rush of settlers for a newly opened 
section, a great many of these people are 
bound to fail. 

You have not stated what capital you 
are able to invest in improved property, 
but it would certainly be much wiser for 
you to buy a small tract of irrigated 
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Dairying and 
Stock Raising 
Pay Well 


In California 


Monterey County, one of California’s most im- 
portant dairy centers, leads the state in the pro- 
duction of cheese. 


The average dairy herd returns $12 a month per 
cow; the cost of keeping this herd is but 60 per 
cent of the expense of maintenance in Eastern 
states. A constant supply of green feed and in- 
creasing acreage in alfalfa mean low costs. And 
your dairy products bring higher prices. 


San Francisco affords a market for your milk 
and cream or forty-five creameries and a large 
milk condensery will take care of your product 
at home. 


“i | Monterey County 


CALIFORNIA 


has always been one of the important cattle 
counties of the West. Changing conditions have 
one more to improve the pam ar of the busi- 
ness than to drive it into relative unimportance. 
And with meat prices at their present level, 
fortunes are being made here. 
Not only does the climate permit cattle to ma- 
ture earlier than in the regions of severe winters, 
but the fattening properties of beet pulp from 
the sugar factories add to the county's prestige, 
and the prices obtained for this stock are the 
h ghest. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














‘NOTICE. TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If your copy oft SUNSET does not arrive promptly 
do not assume that it has been lost in transit. 
With the terribly congested condition of the rail- 
roads at this time delays of mail trains are in- 
evitable. If your copy of SUNSET does not reach: 
you by the middle of the month wait a few days 
before writing to us—it will probably arrive. 


TO TOUR RIGHT 
TRAVEL LIGHT -,); 


Write today for Complimentary copy J 
of the TOURING CATALOG, 
by Casey Asco, Illustrating 6 
all sizes complete camps [1 
weighing packed, only 
15 Ibs. per passenger. / 
thousand new in- r 
structive surprises l= 
for tourists by this ~ 
authority on touring. 


KANSAS CITY Au sTOMOE 
1534 GRAND AV. 

















SUPPLY CO. 
ANSAS CITY, MO. 
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land than to make the very hazardous 
attempt to homestead land. As a matter 
of fact, if you have enough capital to suc- 
cessfully homestead under present con- 
ditions, you also have enough capital to 
buy a small tract of irrigated land on time. 

There are, of course, many instances in 
which land is sold in this state at inflated 
prices and in which the terms of payment 
are very much too stringent. In selecting 
any piece of property consider both of 
these elements very carefully and you 
should, by all means, get competent and 
disinterested advice. Such advice can be 
obtained at a negligible cost from the 
Extension Division of the College of 
Agriculture at Berkeley. 

Sheep-Raising in California 

Q. I would like to get into the sheep- 
raising business in California. Can you 
tell me what the present condition of the 
industry is and where the best part of the 
state is for this purpose?—J. E. D., Wi1- 
LAMETTE, ORE. 

A. There are three possible ways in 
which you could get into the sheep-raising 
business in California. Of course, in the 
old days, sheep were raised almost ex- 
clusively on the wide, open range. It is 
still possible to go into this phase of the 
industry, but the openings are very much 
less favorable than in the past. It would 
be necessary to buy a very large area o 
land, and the minimum expenditure re- 
quired would be heavy. A greater part 
of the range land of the state is already in 
private hands and at this time it would 
not prove very profitable to buy large 
acreages of such land at the prevailing 
pee. Of course, it is quite possible to 
buy range in any number of sections in 
the state. Sheep are largely raised in 
some of the nie and less developed 
countries like Modoc, Lassen, Mendo- 
cino, and Humboldt. They are also 
raised extensively in the foothill counties 
of the Sierra Nevadas, as well as in the 
central coast counties. 

Another possible way to go into the 
sheep business would be to buy a ranch 
where winter feed could be raised and 
which was reasonably near a government 
forest reserve. The Forest Service makes 
provision for the ranging of a certain 
number of sheep on all of the reserves, 
but of course men owning. land within 
the reserve and men who already have 
the grazing privileges are given a prefer- 
ence. There are, undoubtedly, such 
ranches that can be bought. 

Pure-bred sheep-raising offers the most 
attractive field, at the present time. 
This can best be carried on with at least 
partially developed land. Many of the 
foothills and valley counties where irri- 

ated land with adjacent pasturage can 
} obtained offer ideal situations. The 
raising of the pure bred animals has 

roved highly profitable. Among the 
Bese breeds of sheep are Cotswold, Hamp- 
shire Down, Shropshire, Lincoln and Ox- 
ford Down. In the last ten years the 
production of wool from range sheep has 
steadily decreased, but at the same time, 
a great many farmers have come to see 
the advantages of raising pure-bred, high- 
grade sheep. We might say that while 
the raising of poor sheep on the poor 
ground has decreased, the raising of good 
sheep on good land has as steadily in- 
creased. 


























Save the 
| Thoughtless 
j ollars 


; | “I got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, 
| I didn’t really need it, but—” 


* * * * 


“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxi!” 


| * * * * 


“IT know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply 
i must have a big order of—” 
& * * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with 
significant craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable 
things that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all 
that some of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t 
it? It wouldn’t make it any easier to stand firm against 
those blood-crazed, grey hordes who come on wave 
after wave because they believe their Kaiser is “God’s 
anointed shepherd of the German people.” 


a a * * 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 


Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, 
we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 
4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 


War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 
f WASHINGTON 


WSS, 


if “4 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS = 
A SAY S Contributed through Division of Advertising United States Gox't, Comm. on Public Information 








ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


GOVERNMENT. Swift and Company, U. S. A. 
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Why America has the best 


roast beef in the world 


HAT cut of prime roast beef on 

your table—do you realize that it 
is of a quality such as our fathers sel- 
dom knew? 


In their day meat dressing was 
purely a local business—-wasteful, un- 
scientific, frequently unwholesome. 


It depended solely upon such cattle 
as could be raised in the immediate 
vicinity —cattle adapted mostly for 
dairying purposes and usually sold 
for meat only when unfit for any- 
thing else. 


Today, thanks to the enterprise of 
the American cattle-raiser, herds of 
broad-backed cattle, scientifically bred 
for meat-producing purposes in the 
fertile pasture lands of the West, sup- 
ply.a quality of beef that is the standard 
of the world. 


This scientific breeding on a large 
scale became practicable only when 
the facilities developed by the modern 
packer made meat dressing and dis- 
tributing a national instead of a local 
business. 


Through the establishment of large 
packing plants with adequate stock- 
yards facilities near the finest cattle 
lands and through the development 
of country-wide distributing machin- 
ery that assured a ready market at all 
times and all seasons, the breeding 
of fine, meat-producing animals was 
made possible. 


And because those parts of the ani- 
mal that once were wasted are now 
converted into valuable by-products, 
the large packer is enabled to sell this 
better beef, dressed, for less than is 
paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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From Your Viewpoint 


OUR viewpoint and your require- 

ments are what are considered. 
What you desire in the way of products 
and service are what make Red Crown 
gasoline and Standard Oil service sta- 
tions what they are. 


You want gasoline that gives easy 
starting, quick and smooth acceleration, 
power and mileage. You get all of that 
when you use Red Crown. 

Prompt and courteous attention is 
what you want and have a right to ex- 
pect when you turn in at a filling sta 
tion. And if it’s a Standard Oil Service 
Station you will not be disappointed. 
Watch for the Red Crown sign. 





ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 


RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red 
cherries and Adams California 
Fruit Gum | think are equally 
delicious. I love "Gael, Poked 
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